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The War.—lIn the west the situation has been marked 
by no important change. Not that there has been any 
cessation in the determined fighting that has been going 
on for weeks north of Arras, on the 
contrary the fighting has been if any- 
thing more continuous and costly, but 
the results seem to be nothing more than a few hundred 
yards gained by the Germans east of Ypres, and a series 
of similar gains by the Allies, some of which were lost 
almost immediately, to the east and south of Souchez, in 
the village of Neuville, and in what is known as the 
Labyrinth, south of Neuville. Similar slight gains are 
claimed by the Allies in the Le Prétre forest. 

The fall of Przemysl, though not a surprise, came more 
quickly than was expected. On Wednesday three of the 
forts to the north of the city were reported to have fallen, 
on Thursday two more were captur- 
ed, and early Friday morning an as- 
sault was made on the fortress itself 
by the Bavarians from the north and by the Austrians 
from the west and southwest. Little resistance was en- 
countered, and few captures were made. Apparently 
the Russians had made up their minds to defend it only 
so long as was necessary to cover their retreat and re- 
move supplies. Their own bombardment had destroyed 
much of its defenses which had never been very strong 
on the western side, while to hold it meant a lengthening 
of their line which, so Petrograd reports, would have 
been strategically inadvisable. After capturing the city 
the Austro-Germans continued their drive and are now 
said to be in the vicinity of Mosciska, eighteen miles to 
the east. To the northeast of Przemysl, at Sieniawa and 
Rudnik, beyond Jaroslau, the Russians are still more than 


Bulletin, June J, p. 
m.-June 8, a.m. 


The Fall of 
Przemysl 


to encircle the left wing of the Austro-Germans and to 
cut their communications with Cracow. Southeast of 
Przemysl, however, the Austrians are advancing in 
several directions towards Lemberg. They have fol- 
lowed up their victory at Stry and are reported to be in 
the vicinity of Mikolajow, north of the Dniester, some 
twenty-five miles from Lemberg. Further to the south- 
east, they have crossed the Dniester, having driven 
back the Russians beyond Zurawno and Kalusz. In 
sukowina also the Austrian lines have been strengthened 
and have succeeded in driving back the Russian offen- 
sive to the river Pruth. The campaign of the Russians 
in Galicia is generally regarded as having completely 
collapsed, and it is believed that not only will they fall 
back on Lemberg, but will retire to Russian territory. 
Already their military headquarters are said to have been 
transferred to Brody, which is close to the eastern border 
of Galicia. 

The Italians continue to make progress in both of their 
campaigns. Without having encountered anything like 
serious resistance from the Austrians, they are advancing 
into the Trentino from many quar- 
ters. Leaving the Tonale pass, they 
are moving southeast towards Trent. 
Further south but still on the west, they are following 
the Chiesa and have occupied Storo, while from the south 
they are ascending the Adige river and have taken Ala. 
To the southeast of Trent they are engaging the Aus- 
trians at Fogaria and on the Lavarone plateau, and to 
the east they are advancing along the Sugano valley. 
In no case, however, has anything more than skirmishing 
taken place. Riva, Rovereto and Trent are their evident 
objectives. Along the Isonzo river little has been gained 


The Italian 


Campaign 
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has given the Italians an advantageous position, from 
which they are shelling Tolmino. Montefalcone also is 
At both places the Austrian defence 


being bombarded. 
is stiffening. 

The German Government has admitted her responsi- 
bility for the sinking of the Gulflight, the torpedoing of 
which is attributed to a mistake by the officer in charge. 
Germany expresses regrets and pro- 
poses to pay such indemnity as shall 


Other Items 
be fixed as just and satisfactory. The 


text of the note is in part as follows: 


Upon scrutiny of the time and place of the occurrence described, | 
the * ‘rman Government has become convinced that the attacked 
steam._hip was actually the American steamship Gulflight. There 
can be no doubt, according to the attendant circumstances, that 
the attack is to be attributed to an unfortunate accident and not 
to the fault of the commander. The German Government ex- 
presses its regrets to the Government of the United States con- 
cerning this incident, and declares itself ready to furnish full 
recompense for the damage thereby sustained by American citi- 
zens. It is left to the discretion of the American Government | 
to present a statement of this damage, or, if doubts may arise 
cver individual points, to designate an expert who would have 
to determine together with a German expert the amount of the 


damage. 


The case of the Cushing is still under German con- 
sideration, and the request has been forwarded to our 
Government to furnish such facts as will clear up doubts 
that still exist. The substance of the official statement is: 

It has not been possible by means of an inquiry to clear up 
fully the case of the American ship Cushing. However, 
that the ship attacked was the American steamer Cushing is pos- 
sible considering the time and place of the occurrence. Never- 
theless the German Government accordingly requests of the 
American Government that it communicate to the German Gov- 
ernment the material which was submitted for judgment in order 
that with this as a basis a further position can be taken in the 


nmiatter. 


These extracts from the German official communica- 
tion show that there is a disposition on the part of the 
Imperial Government to meet some of our demands. One 
of the issues raised by the United States is practically 
disposed of, and for the second a solution seems prob- 
able, And yet the understanding between the two coun- 
tries has not improved during the week. Relations are 
still strained, and no betterment can be expected until it 
has been made known what attitude our Government in- 
tends to take on the broader issue raised in the Ameri- 
can note to which Germany made so unsatisfactory a 
reply. 

The sinking 
neutral vessels, continues in the war zone, the British 
admitting the loss of eight British ships during the week 
ending June 2. In the Dardanelles numerous engage- 
ments between land forces have taken place, and the 
Allies have gained two miles on a three mile front. In 
the Caucasus the resistance of the Turks is said to be | 


of merchant ships, among them four 


rapidly breaking down. : 


France.— Much of the success which has attended the 
French arms is said to be due to the assistance generously 
given the State by private engineers and by the sacrifice 
of skilled operatives in the work- 
shops. Hence the proposal made in 
the House of Deputies, to transfer 
from the auxiliary ranks to active service every mobilized 
man capable of performing military duty at the front, 
has aroused considerable opposition. The heads of in- 
dustries engaged in manufacturing war material have 
represented the unwisdom of a plan which would with- 
draw trained operatives from occupations for the general 
good, in which skill and experience are an absolute neces- 
sity. Their protest points out, possibly with a touch if 
irony, that a number of young men, able to fight, are now 
driving automobiles at the command of various Govern- 
ment officials, and that others are engaged in minor and 
almost unnecessary positions in many Government de- 
partments. The operators hold that it would be a wiser 
policy to send these men, who could be easily replaced, to 
the front. They further propose that not only shall the 
men now engaged in the manufacture of guns and shells 
be left in the auxiliary ranks, but that soldiers now at 
the front who could be more usefully employed in the 
preparation of munitions of war, be withdrawn from 
active service and be assigned to the factories. Speaking 
before the House of Deputies, in offering a bill for fur- 
ther credits, the Minister of Finance announced that by 
June 15 the war would have cost the country nearly five 
billion dollars. The average monthly expenditure, he 
said, was about three hundred million, yet the credit of 
the country is unimpaired. 


Workmen 
and the War 


Germany.—Despite overwhelming odds, the nation is 
still confident of success. Marshal von Hindenburg states 
that the hours of campaign will be prolonged by Italy’s 
intervention, but that nothing can 
change the final result, success for 
Germany. Count von Posadowsky, 
former Minister of the Interior, permits himself to dis- 
cuss the nature of the indemnity Germany will demand, 
and states that two subsidiary problems to be solved are 
commercial and shipping arrangements with the enemy 
and cession of territory. The future prosperity of the 
nation, he declares, depends on the indemnity, since 
nothing else can save Germany from taxation, which 
would reduce the standard of living and set the 
nation back in many ways. The confidence engen- 
dered by such discussions has been heightened by an 
official announcement that 900,000 persons are now in- 
terned in 247 camps. The camps are widely scattered 
throughout the Empire, no doubt for safety’s sake, but 
also with the probable intent of giving as large a num- 
ber of people as possible proof of the success of the 
German armies. A number of the prisoners are working 
on farms and, if seemingly well authenticated reports be 
true, the laborers are paid a wage of 12 cents a day; 
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the currency consists of stamps, which can be exchanged | 


for goods in the camp canteen. 


Great Britain.—‘“Deadly Complacency” is a significant 
term describing the temper of a large group of the Eng- 
lish people, which owes its origin to the London Times. 
There are indications, however, that 
recent events are having the effect 
of changing this “complacency” into 


“Deadly 
Complacency” 





Europe, and upon what it does, upon what it sacrifices, 
depends the issue. It depends more upon the masters 
and men running the workshops than upon any part of 
the community, whether Great Britain will emerge from 
this colossal conflict beaten, humiliated, stripped of 
power, honor and influence, and a mere bond slave of 
cruel military tyranny, or whether it will come out trium- 
phant, free, and more powerful than ever for good in the 


| affairs of men, I come here to tell you the truth. Un- 


a realization of a grave danger. Yet it should be clearly | 
_ fices. The German triumph in Galicia is due entirely to 


understood that the late change in the Ministry does not 
indicate a popular disapproval of the war policy adopted 
by official England. “Criticism has never been directed 
against the policy of the war,” says the Times. 
been exclusively aimed at defects in its direction. The 
country grew uneasy, not because it had any doubts about 


“It has | 


the wisdom of the war, or its ultimate issue, but because | 
it feared that enough was not being done, and that some | 
branches of our preparation for its resolute continuance | 
| duration of the war, all union regulations should be so 
| suspended as to allow every available man and woman 


were not being conducted with sufficient rapidity and 
success.” The British press insists that Great Britain’s 
position in the war has been hampered by the fact that 
at its outbreak she was not prepared to wage an aggres- 
sive, determined campaign on the continent against a 
large, well equipped and well-trained army, and asserts 
that even to-day the failure of a large number of able- 
bodied men of military age to enlist shows how shallow 


is the common understanding of the seriousness of the | 


conflict. 

“The war,” says the Times editorially, “will be won in 
our workshops as well as at the front, and the better 
organization of our workshops is one of the principal 
objects in view” in the formation of 
the new Ministry. It is said that the 
Unionist members in Parliament are 
demanding that all workmen engaged in the manu- 
facture of supplies and munitions for the State be put 


, 


Organizing 
the Workers 


under a direct Government control, which would amount | 
| population, in Ireland they are 1 to 316, and their relative 


to martial law. In his Manchester speech, Lloyd George 
said that while it was not his intention to brandish his 
powers under the Defence of the Realm Act, nevertheless 
those powers were very great, and would enable the 
Committee which he proposed to establish to remove 
unnecessary labor difficulties with completeness and dis- 
patch. The sum of the Minister’s speech was that the 
German victories in Galicia were due solely to an over- 
whelming superiority in equipment. Had the Allies in 
the west been on an equal footing in this respect, the 
enemy would long ago have been driven from France 


less you know it, you can not be expected to make sacri- 


superiority of equipment. I am here to ask you to help 
us to equip our armies with means for breaking through 
the enemies’ lines, and I know you will do it.” “We were 
the worst organized nation in the world for this war,” 
concluded the Minister, “which shows how little we had 
to do with precipitating it.” In his Liverpool speech of 
June 4, Mr. George spoke in the same strain. He intro- 
duced a new element when he suggested that, for the 


to engage in the work necessary for carrying on the war 
with success and insinuated that the Government would 
ask or enforce this concession. Both these speeches have 
met with the general approbation of the press. “The na- 
tion has listened with gratitude and relief,” comments 
the Times. “Here at last they see a statesman who rises 
to the greatness of the crisis upon us. Mr. Lloyd George 
has done more to rouse them in forty-eight hours than 
all the Ministers together during many months.” The 
Daily News, on the other hand, hints at exaggeration in 
the Minister’s recital, and doubts the value of forced 
labor and martial law in the workshops. “We are not 
yet satisfied that this is the best way to make labor pull 
with the Government.” 


Ireland.—A recent census shows that whereas in Eng- 
land and Wales the Constabulary are as 1 to 815 of the 


costliness is in like proportion. More- 
over, there are some twenty thousand 
trained troops, and according to some 


Irish Action 
and Sentiment 


| estimates considerably more, in garrison in Ireland, be- 


sides an additional twenty thousand of the Carsonite 
Volunteers who, after over a year’s training by army ex- 


| perts as an anti-government force and eight months’ 


and Belgium. In regard to the proposed State control of | 


factories, the Minister said that all such plans must be 
drawn up for the benefit of the State, and not for the 
purpose of increasing the profits of any individual or of 
any private corporation. “I come as an emissary of the 


State,” the Minister went on, “to carry the most urgent | 


message ever told to the ears of a Manchester audience. 


Our country is fighting for its life, for the liberties of | 


training at the Government’s expense, have not yet gone 
to the front, whither the Nationalist, Volunteers were 
sent within a few weeks after enlistment. Whether this, 
or traditional anti-enlisting sentiment, or the suppression 
of organs that advised Irishmen to serve their country 
at home, or the evolution of a coalition government that 
included Sir Edward Carson and Lord Lansdowne, the 
Orange leaders, as important Cabinet officers, or the 
secret distribution of anti-enlistment literature, has had 
a cooling influence is unascertainable, but the fact that 
recruiting is a failure is certain. 
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The agitation among the liquor manufacturers and re- 
tailers that caused the Irish Party to overthrow Mr. 
George’s anti-liquor surtax policies appears not to have 
been as well grounded as at first ap- 
peared. England produces more 
whiskey than Ireland, Scotland more 
than twice as much, and each country consumes it in like 
proportion. The Dublin Leader contends that apart 
from the detrimental effects of undue consumption of 
liquors, the deflection of the energies largely wasted on 
distilleries and breweries into really productive indus- 
tries would be vastly beneficial to the nation. Lord Wim- 
borne, the new Viceroy, has been usually felicitous in 
his speeches, but has studiously abstained from comment 
on the Nationalist addresses that pictured him as usher- 
ing in a native Parliament. His recent glorification of 
Loftus, that founder of Trinity College who confiscated 
Catholic lands and properties for his personal and poli- 
tical purposes and put Archbishop O’Hurley and many 
other Catholics to painful deaths, has provoked the /rish 
Catholic, an ultra-loyal organ, to indignant protest. 
Messrs. Healy and O’Brien, claiming credit justly for 
initiating the attack on the Lloyd-George measures, have 
been renewing their campaign against Mr. Redmond on 
the ground that he permitted the previous over-taxation, 
the closing of the port of Queenstown, and various other 
acts detrimental to Ireland. The feeling against the 
Irish Party’s recruiting policy lends new strength to their 
dwindling support, though in that matter they are as 
strongly committed as Mr. Redmond. 


Other Items 
of Interest 


Mexico.—Chaos still obtains in Mexico, and now that 
our press has begun to print facts long known but con- 
cealed from the public, the real state of affairs is begin- 
ning to be realized. During the 
week the President issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


For more than two years revolutionary conditions have 
existed in, Mexico. The purpose of the revolution was to 
rid Mexico of men who ignored the Constitution of the re- 
public and used their power in contempt of the right of its 
people, and with these purposes the people of the United 
States instinctively and generously sympathized. But the 
leaders of the revolution, in the very hour of their success, 
have disagreed and turned their arms against one another. 
All professing the same objects, they are, nevertheless, un- 
able or unwilling to cooperate. A central authority at Mexico 
City is no sooner set up than it is undermined and its author- 
ity denied by those who were expected to support it. 

Mexico is apparently no nearer a solution of her tragical 
troubles than she was when the revolution was first kindled. 
And she has been swept by civil war as if by fire. Her 
crops are destroyed, her fields lie unseeded, her work cattle 
are confiscated for the use of the armed factions, her people 
flee to the mountains to escape being drawn into unavailing 
bloodshed, and no man seems to see or lead the way to 
peace and settled order. There is no proper protection, 
either for her own citizens or for the citizens of other na- 
tions resident and at work within her territory. Mexico is 
starving and without a Government. 

In these circumstances the people and Government of the 


Chaos, Famine 





United States can not stand indifferently by and do nothing 
to save their neighbor. They want nothing for themselves 
in Mexico. Least of all do they desire to settle her affairs 
for her, or claim any right to do so. But neither do they 
wish to see utter ruin come upon her, and they deem it their 
duty as friends and neighbors to lend any aid they properly 
can to any instrumentality which promises to be effective in 
bringing about a settlement which will embody the real 
objects of the revolution—constitutional government and the 
rights of the people. 

Patriotic Mexicans are sick at heart and cry out for peace 
and for every self-sacrifice that may be necessary to procure 
it. Their people cry out for food and will presently hate 
as much as they fear every man in their country or out of 
it who stands between them and their daily bread. 

It is time, therefore, that the Government of the United 
States should frankly state the policy which, in these ex- 
traordinary circumstances, it becomes its duty to adopt. 
It must presently do what it has not hitherto done or felt 
at liberty to do, lend its active moral support to some man 
or group of men, if such may be found, who can rally the 
suffering people of Mexico to their support in an effort to 
ignore, if they can not unite, the warring factions of the 
country, return to the Constitution of the republic so long 
in abeyance, and set up a Government at Mexico City which 
the great powers of the world can recognize and deal with— 
a Government with whom the program of the revolution 
will be a business and not merely a platform. 

I, therefore, publicly and very solemnly, call upon the 
leaders of factions in Mexico to act, to act together, and 
to act promptly for the relief and redemption of their pros- 
trate country. I feel it to be my duty to tell them that, 
if they can not accommodate their differences and unite for 
this great purpose within a very short time, this Govern- 
ment will be constrained to decide what means should be 
employed by the United States in order to help Mexico 
save herself and serve her people. 


Villa is disposed to hearken ‘to this warning, thus show- 
ing himself craftier or more humane than Carranza, who 
will yield when forced to do so. The American Society 
of Mexico has issued a long statement from which the 
following passage is taken: 

Owing to the demoralization of Government offices and 
the fact that belligerent factions dominate different portions 
of the country, there are no official figures available on crops 
or stocks of food supplies, but the most reliable statistics 
compiled by grain dealers show that the shortage in this 
year’s corn crop of Mexico will be 1,100,000 tons, or 61 per 
cent. The 39 per cent. will not be marketable before No- 
vember, and months before that time present stores will 
have been exhausted. The importation of corn virtually is 
prohibited by the prevailing high price in the United States 
and the fact that the Mexican peso is worth to-day only 
about eight cents in American money. 


This is set off by the subjoined citation from a speech 
of Deputy Marines Valero, made in the Convention of 
May 7: 

It is a sickening spectacle to see revolutionary leaders 
stealing, raping and assassinating. They are fighting merely 
to obtain an automobile, steal, assassinate, carry off young 
girls, and commit numerous outrages too terrible for de- 
scription. 


Here is a splendid summary of the revolution and its 
effect. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Religion of the Future 


OW that men, heart-sick with fickle temporalities, are 
beginning to turn once more to the skies, they be- 

hold the Star of Bethlehem, alleged to have been ex- 
tinguished by the French Directory about a decade back, 





sparkling as majestically as it did two thousand years | 
ago over Judea’s hills. It is indubitable that religion is | 


again coming into its own; indeed to what could the 


quivering soul cling in the present mad seethe of human | 


affairs save to the Rock of Ages? Our novelty-loving 
modern spirit of thought, however, is stirring mischief 
into the great revival. Instead of advocating a return to 
the sterling form of faith on which the centuries have 
stamped their approval, scholars are striking out along 
lines of their own. From the pages of the Forum, Henry 
W. Wright, professor of Lake Forest College, breathes 


| irrefragable, was not in it. 


a representatively misleading concept of what the religion | 
| sway, so detrimental to real religion, has extended down 


of the future will be. 
In place of the creed of Christ for which hearts are so 


hungrily calling, he modestly and generously substitutes | 


a religion of his own. The purpose of his preferred 
system is to surpass prevailing types of Christianity—to 


sway men more effectually. Briefly, he would saturate | 
_ ago, breasting the high seas of doubt, error, discontent, 


religion with democracy until the mustiness of centuries 
is washed out. He would make social, rather than indi- 
vidual perfection, the aim of religion: apparently oblivi- 
ous that Christianity has always aimed at both. 


it would be better for him to let divines determine our 
religious needs. But, able in things of the mind, he can 
not resist the temptation to prescribe for the heart too. 
Genius is notoriously and painfully lop-sided. No wonder 
the Wright doctrine is perilously unsteady. 

The assumption on which our Professor’s thoughts 
evidently rest, the failure of prevailing forms of Chris- 


the divine Founder thereof. History shows that, wher- 
ever human ingenuity pricked the Nazarene’s manifest 
plan, sorrow was the issue. 

Professor Wright and those who think with him might 
draw a salient lesson from Protestantism, born of the 
fallacy that Catholicism had failed. Led by the recalci- 
trant spirit of Luther, the faith of the sixteenth century 
fell over ugly precipices and was shattered into a heap 
of sects. In this heap was lodged the elements of re- 
ligious ruin: out of it rose such rockets of free-thought 
as scepticism, positivism and agnosticism. For, by its 
bewildering multiplication of petty sects, Protestantism 
had fairly well demonstrated that God, the simple and 
Thus it cast religion into 
more or less discredit, and incidentally cleared the stage 
for the reign of philosophy and David Hume. In time, 
ennuied with cynicism, and having wandered too far 
from Wittenburg and Rome to return to either, the 
world of “enlightenment” fawned upon Comte.  Ulti- 
mately disgusted with his frigid, naturalistic creed, it 
placed Herbert Spencer on a pedestal. His agnostic 


to our own day. 

Is it not time for men to see their mistake; to appre- 
ciate that every modern religion, or substitute for re- 
ligion, has been a fiasco; to revert with reverence to the 
Rock of Peter from which they broke anchor in the long 


and heart-ache? Yet Professor Wright, and kindred 
souls, would egg the wearied world on to the pursuit of 


| still another empty novelty—the religion of democracy ; 


tianity, is obviously queasy. Not to Christianity, but to | 
men themselves, must this apparent unsuccess be pri- | 


marily imputed. There is not a single precept in the 
dispensation of Christ which, if duly observed, does not 
make for the ennobling of individuals and humanity. 
That with God’s grace we have had sufficient strength to 


tell. Let us be fair enough to place the fault where it 
belongs; that is, on our own heads. The old Christian 
régime has not proved inefficacious and worthy of aboli- 
tion. The Church which Christ built on a rock does not 
need to be reconstructed on any man’s theory. It is ex- 
pedient for us to think of remodeling our minds and | 
hearts in conformation with the old religion, rather than | 
of remodeling the old religion in conformation with our | 
“advanced” minds and hearts. Let no man think that he | 
has more brains in the matter of Christianity than Christ, | 


| poetry and prose. 


Mr. Wright is a philosopher. One can not but judge | as though there could be any religion of the masses with- 


his incursion into the field of theology rather rash. Surely | out religion of the individuals! 


But, with their superestimate of the significance of 
modern progress, they are impatient of things savory of 
the past. The Christianity of Thomas Aquinas and 
Christopher Columbus is too slow for an age of steam- 
engines. If we must be religious, at least let the smart 
brand of the twentieth century glitter on our beliefs. 
Such is seemingly the tenor of Mr. Wright’s message. 

And yet the past, at which our scholars pityingly smirk, 
possesses treasures which are the despair of the present. 
Modern art could not add a single curvature that would 
enhance the perfection of the peerless Venus di Milo, or 
a touch that would embellish the Sistine Madonna. Old 
Cheops and Mycerinus, sprawling on Egyptian sands in 


conform to the law if we willed to do so, conscience can | serene defiance of the tooth of time, make modern science 


appear almost puny. The immortal voice of Homer and 
Shakespere ring together in a hearty laugh at the gush 
which we are pleased to denominate our up-to-date 
Certainly in the realm of religion, 
nothing has ever been fit to compare with Christianity, 
that is, with Christianity as expounded by Christ, not by 
Luther, Mrs. Eddy, or Henry W. Wright. The Galilean’s 


| doctrine can be improved “no more than a star.” Men 


have tried to revise it and have only succeeded in showing 
themselves ridiculous. Surely the fact of its age is no 
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argument against its value, but rather an indication of it. 
A religion that could survive unaltered the shocks of two 
thousand years of strenuous history, hardly needs to be 
altered at present by anybody. Human hearts are the 
same now as they were at the time of the rising of 
Bethlehem’s Star. The faith that fully satisfied our 
sires of old, fits just as perfectly into the great now. Why 
our scholars should shriek “On, on!” when “Back, back !” 
would be so plainly the more sensible cry, the great fault 
of the day—immoderate pride of progress—answers. 

Yet our vaunted progress has led us into the most fear- 
ful of wars, spattering the pages of twentieth-century 
history, thus early, with blood. The very inventions, 
which only yesterday we pointed to as the triumphs of 
modern civilization, are to-day rendering slaughter on 
land, in air, and under water, the most barbarous that has 
ever awed our planet. With such ill success in mere tem- 
poralities, dare we constitute our ludicrously inefficient 
selves as master of the religious world and set about 
knocking down what Christ and the piety of centuries 
put up? Professor Wright does. 

Says he confidently: “Modern man secures .his own 
natural existence and well-being not by bargaining for 
divine protection against natural ills but by gaining 
mastery over natural forces through his own experimental 
science, inventive skill and technical proficiency. He 
does not rely upon divine Providence to protect him from 
ship-wreck at sea; he makes a compass, constructs a 
steamship, invents the wireless telegraph.” From which 
the Professor deducts that the old prudential type of re- 
ligion is far behind our times. Let him cast his gaze 
across the Atlantic and undeceive himself. Modern man 
so wondrously capable, according to Mr. Wright, of pro- 
viding for himself, has strangely created for himself a 
fairly good inferno. The slimy serpent of sin and excess, 
which has been slowly coiling about the globe and stifling 
the lives of nations, originally crept forth from the very 
principle which the Professor approvingly depicts: self- 
sufficiency. The powers of self are instruments that 
eventually kill, unless God is reverently permitted to 
direct us in their proper use. This is too plain, especially 
in our own sad day, for parley. 

The Professor likewise flips aside the mystical form of 
religion as archaic, declaring: ‘With regard, secondly, 
to the spiritual goods whose acquisition mystical religion 
pretends to ensure, modern man has learned that these 
are attained not by individuals who withdraw from 
worldly pursuits and devote themselves to supernatural 
concerns, but by those who avail themselves most suc- 
cessfully of the spiritual resources of their fellow-men, 
as these are developed through personal association and 
cooperation.”” Herein a gleaming jewel of truth is cer- 
tainly caught on the prongs of error. The “modern man” 
would make a perfect society out of religion; so would, 
and also has, Christ. 





study of the Source of all good. This does not mean that 
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But surely the best means of secur- | 
ing the general good is to devote time and attention to the | 


terrestrial concerns are to be quite neglected in the in- 
terim. Mystical religion never taught that a man should 
gluttonously feed his soul on God and let his family 
starve. If Professor Wright has monasticism particu- 
larly in mind, he should recall that monks never con- 
stituted more than a meager part of any Christian com- 
munity. He might reflect also upon the fact, which has 
always obtained, that 


Enough there are who reap and sow, 

Enough who give their lives to common gain, 
Enough who toil with spade and axe and plane, 
Enough who sail the seas where rude winds blow, 

Enough who plead in courts and physic pain. 


Undeniably saints in no way hurt society by being such. 
Assuredly they gave the greedy world examples of abne- 
gation which it sorely needed. The Professor forgets 
that real sanctity is heroic unselfishness. The names that 
find place in the ecclesiastical calendar are those of the 
men and women who lived, and often died, for others. 
Nor let a sneer be passed on the contemplative recluse. 
God only knows how frequently the lily-white prayer, 
rising from lowly cell, has restrained the divine wrath 
from pulverizing our iniquitous sphere. In a word, he 
who loves God, lives and labors, corporeally or spiritually, 
for the objects of God’s love: men. 

If Professor Wright would peer move closely into 
Catholic Christianity, he would see that it has all the 
merits of the proposed religion of democracy, none of 
the defects, and far more sublimity than any merely 
man-made scheme ever possessed or ever shall 

Epwarp F. MurpHy, M.A. 


Every Woman 


T is woman’s privilege to rear to God's glory the gen- 
erations of human beings who people the earth. He 
has, therefore, endowed her nature, even should actual 
motherhood never be her portion, with all the special 
gifts of heart and mind and soul required for the ful- 
filment of this function. To natural tenderness, delicacy 
of sentiment and refinement of perception He has added 
an almost boundless capability for love and _ sacrifice. 
He has bestowed upon her, above all, a strong attraction 
for religion and things spiritual, which the Church has 
not failed to acknowledge. These qualities may be con- 
sidered as normally present, in varying degrees of perfec- 
tion, where God’s designs have not been frustrated by 
human error, vice or folly. They may be regarded as the 
dowry of womankind. 

Women are not all.to be mothers in the natural order. 
Many die prematurely. Many more are prevented from 
the realization of this privilege by a thousand different 
circumstances. Many, in fine, make of it a voluntary 
sacrifice for a purely supernatural motherhood of souls. 
They have chosen for their own the Divine Spouse who 
comes to them crowned with the thorns of suffering and 
holding in His hands the roses of love. 
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2 Whatever woman's destiny and vocation, her nature is | to be mothered, there are children to be instructed, there 
| still the same. It is dowered with the wondrous qualities | are sickness and suffering and poverty to be relieved. 
y that belong to motherhood, but which find their appli- | There is innocence to be guarded and virtue to be rescued, 
' cation no less in the daily opportunities of every woman’s | and the fallen must be lifted up, that their feet may be 
: life. Her nature is not changed, but enriched and per- | set again upon the path which leads to Life and Truth. 
‘ fected by the divine espousal of her soul with God. | In a thousand opportunities of charity, in great things 
" Worldly ambition, luxury and crime can impoverish and and small, these motherly qualities are needed to comfort 
degrade, but not destroy it. Even in a Lady Macbeth and help and save mankind. Extraordinary possibilities 
it still remains to wreak its dreadful vengeance, though are not in question here, but only the daily measure of 
she calls upon the spirits of evil to aid her in stifling good that every woman is called upon to do. The un- 
within her heart every gracious instinct which God be- happy and restless woman is she who has failed to realize 
stows on womankind. ' her womanly vocation. 
The qualities requisite for motherhood are therefore Mother instincts are perhaps the deepest and the 
1. woman’s noblest dower. From the cradle to the grave  loftiest in the purely natural order. They are no less 
a they must be constantly fostered and developed in the important in the spiritual life. It is through woman’s 
. life of every woman. They can be perfected and super- | union with Christ, her mother-yearning for souls, that 
at naturalized to an ever higher degree. To preserve them men are born anew by the Spirit of Love, that great souls 
se uncontaminated from the spirit of the world, which is | are won for God, that Heaven is peopled with Saints. 
. always opposed to the spirit of Christ. must be the first How many of the marvels of grace and conversion are 
~ object of woman’s education and the goal of her personal due under God to woman’s solicitude for souls, her 
endeavors. To hide them away idly ina napkin would call prayers and her watchfulness. By her true adherence 
th for a severe reckoning when God demands an account of to the sublime motherly ideal or her rejection of it men 
- woman’s stewardship. To squander and misuse them are made or unmade for this life and the next to a far 
ys would be to tempt the Almighty. To expose them to the greater degree than women seem to have realized. 
dangers of a godless education would, ordinarily speak- What attraction has not this sublime vocation of the 
es ing, be nothing short of criminal. It is this which has motherhood of souls exercised over millions of the chosen 
he poisoned life at its very fountain sources, has dried up among their sex who have dedicated their lives entirely 
of the virtues of womanhood in their channels, until the to God! Mothers are they, not in the flesh, but in the 
ly nature that was intended to be fair and fruitful, watered spirit. Many, indeed, may well be the spiritual children 
by life-giving streams and embowered in beauty like an of her who is vowed to Christ, above her that has an 
Eden of God, has too often become hard and sterile as_ earthly spouse: 
the desert. Given for the loftiest of purposes, the A virginal heart is mine; yet, Christ, what mystery! 
desecrated instincts of motherhood become gifts for Mother of souls am I through my chaste bond with Thee 
worthless creatures, nature is outraged and woman The promptings of motherhood were never felt more 
o< idolizes self to find as the end of her hopes and ambitions — strongly, the instincts of motherhood were never obeyed 
He only a handful of dust and ashes. Egyptian idolatry was more truly, the ideals of motherhood were never achieved 
al not so gross. more perfectly than here. The reward will be in pro- 
ial The need of all the motherly virtues in the mothers of | portion, great exceedingly. JosepH HUussLEIN, S.J. 
wai the race can not be dwelt upon here. Prayerful pre- 
a paration is required for so serious an obligation as 
ec motherhood. Not pagan eugenics, but godliness makes Our Young Men. 
aa woman worthy of so high a calling. Her vocation is I 
on ; ; ; 
. nothing less than the practice of the sublimest of all the 
we arts, the fashioning of human souls to the likeness of their AY I begin with a few personal words? My excuse 
“% Saviour. The chisel of Michael Angelo, the brush of for doing so is the fact that I hope to avoid being 
rl Raphael never attempted a work so grand. perfunctory, or didactic, or second-handed, in dealing 
y But for the woman not engaged in the soul-absorbing with a topic not self-chosen, but assigned to me by the 
the duties of motherhood the complete and harmonious de- editor of AMERIcA—namely, young men; the dangers 
velopment of all motherly qualities is equally necessary, menacing their faith and morals, the extent to which 
er. though in different ways. This means no less for her than they have yielded to those dangers, and what can be 
ae the perfecting of her own womanly nature. In the con- | done to help them. Let those who have been specially 
a0 stant exercise of these same gifts she will find her own best trained and set aside to teach and preach and whose 
wed self-expression, her own happiness. The world has need sacred calling has kept them in close touch with young 
ils. of such virtue at every turn and every moment, therefore men in the schools and the confessionals deal with this 
ae too has God bestowed them upon all women. There are | topic impersonally, judicially, and authoritatively; but I 
nd souls to be guided, there are hearts to be consoled, there | have no such formal right to speak; I am asked to speak 
are wills to be strengthened in good. There are orphans | only because I happen to be a writer, and it seems to 
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the discussion I must give it straight from experience. 
Strange power of the pen! What a singular phenom- 
enon is this, that the ability to put words together in 
an interesting fashion should be so generally allowed to 
give the possessor of that ability a right, at any rate 


the privilege, to set himself up as the instructor or the | 


critic of other people in moral, political, intellectual, and 
even religious matters! It is precisely because men and 
women who can write so often write on the wrong side, 
for the wrong causes, at their own sweet or acrid wills, 
that the dangers of which I am to speak are cunningly 
multiplied, yet made at times to seem not dangers at 
all, but desirable and essentially necessary things. Ap- 
parently without any sense of responsibility, they teach 


and they preach, these self-adoring masters of modern | 


life ; and the fact that they teach what is false and preach 


what is damnable must not blind us to the recognition | 


of their real power of influencing others. 
Now, it has been as one of these writers,-and among 
them, that I have passed the last fifteen years of my life, 


since boyhood. In various large cities, save for a few 


brief interludes of country life; as a newspaper and | . 
' Worse still—for the Church itself will not fail—many 


magazine writer; always a “radical ;’ interested and tak- 
ing part in most of the modern “movements ;” a member 
of a socialistic colony; also of an artistic “colony ;” such 
has been my career. If my “radical” and artistic af- 
filiations isolated me in any marked degree from the 
current of ordinary, common human life, on the other 
hand my almost constant activity as a newspaper re- 
porter and correspondent kept me employed in the thick 
of that current. Then, two years ago, I reentered the 
Church. Other interests, even art, at once became sub- 
ordinate to this central interest. And now, if I am to be 
of any real service to the Church, as a writer, I feel I 


must frankly go at whatever subject I lay hold of froma | 


personal point of view. I must be a witness, or an ad- 
vocate, but not a judge. 

With this confessional preamble, jumping now to my 
topic, I must say I think America does well indeed to 
direct attention to our young men and their dangers. 


They tell me that converts are always too enthusiastic, 


either as pessimists or optimists, in praise or in blame. | 


It may well be so. Just the same I must hazard the state- 
ment that my two years experience and observation as 
a Catholic, together with the results of my other years 
outside the Church, combine to make me feel that 
Catholic young men are surrounded by appalling dangers. 
The need of helping them is tremendous. Their faith 


and morals are attacked on every side. And I think they | 


have yielded ground to these dangers. Even more than 


to the obvious and open dangers, they have become in- | 
_ anyhow, should never lose sight of the objective truth 
of the devil’s real, actual presence on his own black 


fected by that creeping, insidious paralysis of . the 
spiritual life which can best be defined as religious in- 
differentism. 


I am told that the Church in America has of late | 


grown wonderfully in numbers. Good; that’s splendid; 


AMERICA 


me that if I am to contribute anything worth while to | 
| and may the Church wax in prosperity, and progress in 


| ments and plan of the war, that is all. 


and may that growth continue as long as time endures, 


mellow peace. But it won’t; it can not! In our hearts, 


_ in the hearts, I mean, of all who really understand some- 
thing, at least, of what the Church really is—we know 


that it won’t continue indefinitely to grow in numbers, 
and influence, and peace. Never has the Church in any 
land from the beginning until now ever hadsuchahistory ; 
nor will it in America. Until time ends and eternity is 


all in all the Church of Christ must struggle with the 


spirit of anti-Christ. Hence it follows as a conclusion of 
the most elementary reasoning that evil will rise up 


_ mightily against the American Church; not indeed to 
| prevail; but in that dark hour many households which 


now seem securely fixed with the Church upon its founda- 
tion of rock will be swept away, and the great testing of 
souls will find many not able to withstand the acids of 
persecution and peril, In a word, we may expect war 
against the Church in this country as an absolute cer- 
tainty. Its evil omens and sultry presages are luridly 
discernable even now. And when it breaks upon us in 
all its malign might those not strong in faith and sound 
in morals based upon religion will fail the Church. 


of those souls may be lost for ever, and with them other 
souls which might have been saved if the apostate or 
paralysed souls had been steadfast and vigorous. 

What, then, do you ask, are those dangers which face 
our young men and to which they have yielded in a 
measure, and which in the future must menace the 
Church all the more because of the yielding now by our 
youth? 

At bottom, of course, they are the same dangers which 
have always faced young men, and which will continue 
to do so: sin; sin caused by the devil, and in multiform 
aspects brought to the tempting of youth by the devil’s 
conscious and unconscious helpers. The only difference 
to-day is a difference of method; a change in the instru- 
One of the most 
-cunning and effective of the devil’s devices—it must have 
been suggested to him by his efficiency engineer—is his 
own self-effacement; his own denial of his personality. 
For it has become old-fashioned to talk about the devil, 
save as a literary tag; a sort of short-hand expression. 
All the more, however, does it become necessary to ignore 
his polite incognito and to tear off the whole succession 
of masks in the use of which he has grown so artistically 
adept. If you tell a man, some night, that murder 
menaces his household, that murder is abroad in the dark 
hours he will agree, or disagree, according to his per- 
sonal philosophy or temperament; but if a murderer 
breaks into his house he will grab for his gun. Catholics, 


“job,” and of the consequent fact that the spirit of evil 
will utilize each and every method, open, or disguised, 
to win souls away from God. Therefore, if I leave the 
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more obvious moral and religious dangers alone for the 
present, and speak of some of the subtler or disguised 
fashions in which young men are attacked I trust I 
shall not be accused of intolerance, and of narrowness in 
my outlook on life. 

I speak then as I strongly believe when I say that 
some of these dangers are as follows: tolerance of non- 
Catholic institutions to the point of supporting them, or 
joining them—institutions, I mean, such as non-Catholic 
schools and colleges, the Y. M. C. A., and all other clubs 
and fraternities, those apparently innocent of anti- 
Catholicism as well as those which are condemned by 
authority ; Socialism; the reading of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books; the theater; the saloon; sensualism; 
religious indifferentism ; and the spirit of worldly success. 
Some of these dangers, of course, can never be entirely 
avoided. Good and bad are inextricably mingled in the 
“world,” save for those who can retire from it altogether, 
which only about one in ten thousand, or thereabouts, 
can do, But against all of them, I hold, Catholic young 
men must be on guard. 

I realize that to speak against the non-Catholic school 
is to dare the taboo against attacking perhaps the chief 
fetich of the non-Catholic American. But Catholics place 
before all other concerns the safety of the soul,:and we 
must realize that godless education cannot help but weaken 
souls. Certainly, I for one can speak of this. Born 
a Catholic, confirmed as one, I was sent to a public 
school instead of the parochial school; only on Sundays 
was the catechism placed before me; all the rest of the 
time I was imbibing indifferentism, and then religious 
doubt, in this atmosphere, as inevitably as a plant draws 
oxygen or poisonous gases from the air according to 
its degree of purity. Growing strong in my “liberalism” 
I went on Sundays to listen to a popular Universalist 
clergyman; a man of personal magnetism and power 
as a speaker. What wonder, then, after eagerly reading 





heaps of irreligious and “radical” literature, that by the | 
| both, and one would be distinguished from the other in 


age of fifteen or sixteen I was lost to the Faith and to 
the teachings of my earlier years? 

So I think I know something of what I am talking 
about. I know my own case. I know other cases, I 
have met and mingled with the sort of young men 


Thoughts about Heredity* 


OME years ago when I was delivering a lecture at 
the Cathedral Hall of Westminster in the course of 

the questioning which took place at the termination of 
the discourse which was on vitalism, I was asked by one 
who signed his paper, “So and So, Atheist,” “What 
would you say if you saw a duck come out of a hen’s egg?” 
I recognized at once the idea at the back of the question 
and appreciated the fact that it had been asked by one 
who, as someone has said, “called himself an advanced 
free-thinker but was really a very ignorant and vulgar 
person who was suffering from a surfeit of the ideas of 
certain people cleverer than himself.” But, as a full dis- 
cussion of the matter would have taken at least as long 
as the lecture which I had just concluded, my reply was 
that I would wait to see the duck come out of the hen’s 
egg, since no man had as yet witnessed such an event, 
before I attempted to explain it. I do not know whether 
my atheistical questioner was satisfied or not, but I heard 
no more of him. But, after all, is it not a marvelous 
thing that a duck never does come out of a hen’s egg? 
If everything happens by chance, as some would have us 
believe, why is it that a duck does not occasionally emerge 
from a hen’s egg? Surely this is a miraculum, a thing 
to be wondered at, yet so common that it goes unnoticed, 


| like many other wonderful things which are also matters 


of common everyday occurrence, such as the spinning of 
the earth on its own axis and its course round the sun 
and through the heavens. 

If we pursue this question further we shall begin to 
remember that creatures more nearly related to one an- 
other also “breed true.” The hen and the duck are both 
birds, but they are not so nearly allied to one another as 
the lion and the tiger, both of which are Felida@ or cats. 
Yet no one ever expects that a tiger will be born of a lion- 
ess or vice versa. Further, the pug and the greyhound are 
both of them dogs: the name canis domesticus applies to 


a scientific list as “Var. (1. e., variety) ‘pug’” or “Var. 
‘greyhound.’” Yet one can imagine the surprise of a 
breeder if a greyhound was born in his carefully selected 


| and guarded kennel of pugs. In a word, not only species, 


turned out from the secular schools and universities. I 


do not say they are horrible monsters of immorality and 
godlessness; for of course they are not; but they are 
without religious faith, and lacking that, they lack the 
greatest good which life could hold for them. Catholic 
parents who send their children to the non-Catholic 


but varieties do tend to breed true; the child does re- 
semble its parent or parents. No doubt the resemblance 


is not absolute: there is variation as well as inheritance. 


schools and universities send them into constant and | 
_ likeness does not in any way preclude the possibility that 


deadly danger. And thousands upon thousands of 
Catholic boys and young men are amid those dangers 
now. What are we going to do about these and the other 
dangers I have named? Are we to check them or shall 


they be allowed to work irreparable harm to our young | 


men? 
MicHAEL WILLIAMS. 


Sometimes the variation may be recognized as a feature 
possessed by a grand-parent or even by some collateral 
relative such as an uncle or great-uncle; sometimes this 
may not be the case, though the non-recognition of the 


the peculiarity may have been also possessed by some 
other member of the family. But on the whole the off- 
spring does closely resemble its parents, that is to say 
not only the species and the variety but the individual 





*The first of a series of three articles. 
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“breeds true.’’ “Look like dey are bleedzed to take atter 
der pa,’ as Uncle Remus said when he was explaining 
how the rabbit comes to have a bobtail. Moreover this 
resemblance is not merely in the great general features. 
Apart from monstrosities the children of human beings 
are human beings; the children of white parents have 
white skins, those of black progenitors are black. Com- 
monly, though not always by any means, the children of 
dark-haired parents are themselves dark-haired and so 
on. But smaller features are also transmitted, and trans- 
mitted too for many generations; for example the well- 
known case of the Hapsburg lip, visible in so many port- 
raits of Spanish monarchs and their near relatives and 
visible in life to-day. Again there are families in which 
the inner part of one eye-brow has the hairs growing up- 
wards instead of in the ordinary way, a feature which is 
handed on from one generation to another. Even more 
minute features than this have been known to be trans- 
missible and transmitted, such as a tiny pit in the skin on 
the ear or on the face. In fact there is hardly any fea- 
ture no matter how may not become a 
hereditary possession. 

If in-and-in breeding occur, as it may do amongst 
human beings in a locality much removed from other 
places of habitation, it may even happen that what may 
be looked upon as a variety of the human race may arise, 
though when it arises it is always easy to wipe it out and 
restore things to the normal by the introduction of fresh 
blood, to use the misleading term commonly employed, 


small which 


where the Biblical word “seed’’ comes much nearer to 


the facts. 
Thus there is a well-authenticated case in France (in 


Brittany if I remember right) of a six-fingered race | 


which existed for a number of generations in a very 
isolated place and was restored to five fingeredness when 
an increase in the populousness of the district permitted 
a wider selection in the matter of marriages. 

And similarly not long ago an account was published 
of an albino race somewhere in Canada which had ac- 
quired a special name. 

Perhaps it has been wiped out by this time by wider 
marriages, though these might be effected with greater 
difficulty by albinos than by six-fingered persons. At any 
rate no one can doubt that it might at any time be wiped 
out by such marriages, though even when apparently 
wiped out, sporadic cases might be expected to occur, 
what the breeders call “throws-back,” when they see an 
animal which resembles some ancestor further back in 
the line of descent than its actual progenitors. Certainly 
the most remarkable instance of the reliance which we 
have come to feel respecting this matter of inheritance is 
that which was afforded by a recent case of disputed 
paternity, interesting on both sides of the Atlantic since 
the events in dispute occurred in America and the prop- 
erty and the dispute concerning it were in England. 

It was obviously a most difficult and disputable case, 
but the judge, a shrewd observer, noticed, when the puta- 


tive father was in the box, a feature in his countenance 
which seemed closely to resemble what was to be seen 
in the child which he claimed to be his own. A careful 
examination of the parents and of the child was made by 
an eminent sculptor, accustomed to minute observation 
of small features of variety in those sitting to him as 
models.” 

He reported and showed to the court that there were 
remarkable features in the head of the child which re- 
sembled, on the one hand an unusual configuration in the 
mother—or the woman who claimed to be the mother— 
and on the other a well-marked feature in her husband. 
And as a result the father and mother won their case, 
and were proclaimed the parents of the child because of 
the resemblance of these features; and, if we think for a 
moment, we shall see, because also of the reliance which 
the human race has come to place in the fidelity of in- 
heritance, of its perfect certainty, so to speak, that a duck 
will not come out of a hen’s egg. 

BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, M.D., SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 





The End of Socialism 


N discussing the end of Socialism do not let us play 
with words or the words will play with us. What is 
important is not what the word means, but what we 
mean. The word Socialist can be used, in France it is 
used, as meaning anyone who thinks the whole capitalist 
system incurably bad, and wants some other system of 
greater economic equality. If that is being a Socialist, 
my brother is still a Socialist and I am still a Socialist. But 
if Socialism means giving all the “means of production 
and distribution” to that group or system, call it what 
you will, which does control the police and post office, 
then I do not believe he is a Socialist any more than I 
am; and I believe that nearly all the ablest Socialists are 
Socialists no longer. When brothers are in the House 
of Commons, apparently it is etiquette for them to dis- 
agree in politics but agree in finance. My own family re- 
lations are of a more old-fashioned sort. I know less if 
possible, of my brother’s finances than of my own; but I 
think I know his convictions, and I think that on this 
point there is very little between us. 

What strikes me as queerest about this controversy is 
this: that the new argument for Socialism is exactly the 
same as the old argument against Socialism. When I 
was a Socialist it was the whole capitalist game to say: 
“You can’t have Socialism until you’ve altered human 
nature.’ And it was our whole Socialist game to explain 
to the capitalist with mingled tenderness and truth, that 
he was a jackass, because the improvement proposed by 
the Socialist, right or wrong, did not in the least depend 
on any change in human nature. It depended on an un- 
changeable fact in human nature which anybody can find 
out by dealing a pack of cards. If you wish to distribute 
pennies, or any other form of property, on an equal 
system, or any kind of system, you most certainly can 
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do it more rapidly and correctly if you do it from one 
center. That argument still remains, and is still un- 
answerably true, as far as it goes. 

But there is a further argument. I take it that the 
point we raise in the matter is simply this: that cards do 
not deal themselves: that wages do not distribute them- 
selves. Some person and persons, a small minority at 
the best, must at least temporarily hold all the wealth and 
what is, perhaps, almost more important, all the special 
information about the wealth. And the plain query is: 
Can we, knowing what men are, and especially what polli- 

ticians are, so put our trust in princes, or in any child of 
man? Our present state is doubtless an exceptionally 
degraded parody of democracy ; but have even the health- 
iest and most active democracies ever been able to con- 
trol their Government quite so promptly and delicately 
as to prevent it abusing a power so instant and over- 
whelming? Or what is to prevent the politicians cheat- 
ing us in a hundred hidden ways; deceiving us about 
what wages they can afford as they do about what taxes 
we can afford; bamboozling us with the necessity of vast 
expenses, as they do now about the necessity of vast 
salaries? What is to prevent the politicians giving us a 
sham economic equality, exactly as they already give us a 
sham political equality? 

To this perfectly rational question the Socialists hostile 
to us reply with the old argument of the anti-Socialists: 
that there must be a change in human nature. They will 
reply that my brother’s “politicians” are conceived on 
present-day lines; or, as I should say, on human lines. 
They say that my brother does not see the “politico- 
economic-psychic development making a bee line.” I 
dare say he does not. I am glad that no such fatality has 
befallen my family. It must be a horrid sight. But, in 
somewhat simpler English, the answer evidently means 
that before we get Socialism we shall somehow get much 
nicer statesmen to administer Socialism. I respect faith 
wherever I find it; but I really can not see why the souls 
of politicians should alone be miraculously saved. Why 
should I not say that all England be put under martial 
law, that rapid and efficient system: and then say that 
soldiers a hundred years hence will not be conceived on 
present-day lines? I defy anyone to say that he has not 
known more honest men who have grown old in the army 
than in Parliament? Why should I not simply say that 
soldiers will improve as the Socialists say that politicians 
will improve? Only because there happens to be no 
earthly reason for saying it of either of the two. 

Is it conceivable that these Socialist dupes of “progress” 
and “evolution” do not see that they are walking into 
the capitalist’s jaws? Can not they see that he has only 
to answer: “I’m glad there will be a politico-economic- 
psychic development; please let me know?” When a 
starry scorn of wealth begins to shine in Mr. Samuel’s 
and Mr. Gluckstein’s eyes I shall know that Socialism is 
coming. When an unworldly wish to waste himself for 
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I shall give up money myself. Meanwhile, you make a 
bee line for the factory, at four dollars a week; the 
hooter’s going. G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The Dog:or the Baby 


ECTION 1142 of the Penal Code of New York 
makes it a misdemeanor, punishable with imprison- 
ment for several years, to give information subversive of 
the end of marriage: the procreation of children for the 
| greater glory of God and their own eternal happiness. 
Although it is no honor to our civilization that such a law 
is needed, the law i; good; as might be surmised, how- 
ever, it does not meet with entire approval. 

It seems there is a society in New York called the “Com- 
mittee on Birth Control,” and under the auspices of this 
committee a woman who was a teacher before she was 
suspended for criticising the Board of Education, re- 
cently called a meeting of the “Scientistical” to discuss 
ways and means to put wheels under this bill, and thus 
open our libraries and bookshops to translations of 
French, Italian and German pamphlets reeking with 
paganism. This woman acknowledged that the endeavor 
of the meeting would be to further the work of one Mar- 
garet H. Sanger, editor of the dead and buried Woman 
Rebel, who was indicted, for sending the Woman Rebel 
through the mails, by a Government which does not grow 
faint at the moral aroma of the Menace, that spiritual 
reading of the submerged or decadent. Several other 
women quite past the whooping-cough period, were pres- 
ent to boost the “uplift” at this meeting. The uplift has 
a pious interest in the poor. The prime mover in the 
present wretched campaign says that as things now are, 
rich women are not obliged to have children because they 
can buy the wisdom they require to crack the Ten Com- 
mandments, but the poor are less favored. 

If such folk were trying to spread this kind of chlorine 
gas down the wind we might hold our noses and avoid 
them silently, but it seems Dr. Abraham Jacobi has be- 
come careless in his associations and has joined this 
estimable galaxy whose cult is the lonely cradle. As 
everyone knows, he used to be a very useful physician. 
He was imprisoned for high treason as a revolutionist 
against the Government of Germany in 1851, and he is a 
revolutionist against the government of God in 1915. He 
is eighty-five years of age and that fact explains much. 
His present opinion is practically unknown among 
genuine physicians. A few years ago the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews asked for the judgment of many con- 
spicuous persons concerning euthanasia with a narcotic 
for the incurable, and while most of these prominent men 
lost the dignity of ignorance in speech the physicians to 
a man opposed such murder. A physician’s business is 
to preserve life, not to kill. 

The agitators in this conference yearn over the poor 
so intensely that they will tear themselves loose from real 





the poor is seen to be torturing Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 





money, not for bread, of course, but for a kind of printed 
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matter which a decent street-sweeper would not lift on 
his sliding shovel. Beelzebub himself is so overworked 
in this country just now that his hoofs are sore, and these 
holy male and female old women, who are willing to 
fondle any kind of a dog but never a baby, would relieve 
him of part of his work. The poor have so many super- 
fluous children that the little ones are half-starved; 
therefore do not see to it that they are fed, but make 
their mothers victims of a base passion, and there will 
not be any little ones to feed. What a pecuniary saving 
for the State. St. Vincent de Paul, save us from the 
wrath of God! 

The most helpless idiot if baptized is as far above a 
non-existent child as St. Bridget is above a Committee on 
Birth Control, but even if it were not, what right would 
that fact give to any man to prevent human life? No 
one must get married, but if he marries he has to meet 
the law of God, or God will meet him, no matter how 
all the short-haired apostles of the “uplift” buzz to the 


contrary. This morning at Mass I listened to a great 


churchful of Irish children sending up wave on wave of a | 


litany before the feet of the Mother of Fair Delight, and 


| entire stranger to the Greek tragedy. 


this flock of the lambs of Christ went to the sanctuary | 


rail in pattering line after line, line after line, and they 
came down with tiny hands clasped and the light of His 


Sacred Heart shining through them from within, (God | 
bless you, Pius X, for listening to Him and the hunger | 


of love of Him!) till one could not see the altar-candles 
for the glory of it; yet these unfortunate gomerils of the 
“uplift” would send certain pamphlets, which may not 
be named, to the white-souled mothers of those who have 
been suffered to come to Him in peace and joy. God save 
us from harm! 

France has eaten this apple of the knowledge of evil, 
and in the first six months of 1914 when Europe was still 
at peace the total number of births in that country was 
381,398; a decrease of 4,000 on the year 1913. At the 
same time the deaths increased 20,845. Thus the popu- 
lation of France during the first six months of 1914 de- 
creased 24,816. For the past thirty years the French 
birth rate has steadily decreased while the death rate has 


increased. January, 1916 will find France with about 


700,000 less people than she had in January, 1914, and | 
| well, would be useless and hardly fair. 


the greatest mortality will be in her unmarried young 
men. 
bring to France any increase in her population can not 
possibly be expected at least before 1925. On the other 
hand, in Germany from 1890 to 1915 the birth rate of 
males has been about two to one for France. The Ger- 
mans will therefore put under arms for the twenty years 
to come twice the number of men France can. Will 
France, then, get her revenge? If she wants to stay on 
the map as a second-rate power she will have to look for 
help to a higher warlord than a man of earth. Our Com- 
mittee on Birth Control would like to turn this nation 
into another France. 
AustTINn O’MALLEY, M.D. 


Euripides in New York 


HE shade of Euripides haunted the hills and hollows of old 
New York during the week just past. On four different 
occasions audiences that have been estimated to number not less 
than five thousand each gathered in the stadium of the College 
of the City of New York to witness Granville Barker render 
the tragedies of “The Trojan Women” and “Iphigenia in Tauris” ; 
and on one other occasion some hundreds of invited guests 
made their way up from the Hudson to the College of Mount 
Saint Vincent and sat down in the checkered shade of the old 
elms in Lourdes Park to enjoy the presentation by the students 
of “Iphigenia in Aulis.” In all cases the spectators were given 
a rare treat. Whether or not those who were present at the per- 
formances could find it possible to rise often to the heights of 
Greek tragedy were they given the opportunity frequently, may 
well be questicned, although one. of our representative newspapers 
had made the suggestion, and in all seriousness, that “The 
Trojan Women” might successfully be compressed for the variety 
stage. This much, however, is certain, that the audiences who as- 
sisted at the classic drama did listen with interest, and did ex- 
perience the charm of the old Athenian who was so scoffingly 
sceptical about the existence of his pagan gods but so intensely 
alive to the reality of human sorrow. 

New York and its vicinity has not been during recent years an 
At different times it has 
had the privilege of assisting at the “Ajax,” “Antigone,” “Oedipus 
Coloneus,” “Alcestis” and “Agamemnon”; but the language being 
in all these cases Greek, pronounced as a rule according to the 
ancient manner, though once at least with the iotacism of modern 
Athens, it is safe to say that anything like real pleasure in the 
plays was confined to the favored few. It was not so with the 
last week’s presentations. In them English, the pure and un- 
defiled English of Gilbert Murray and Arthur S. Way, was em- 
ployed to the complete exclusion of the original. This indeed, 
was conceivably a loss to the professorial caste, but to the laity it 
proved an immeasurable gain. The beauty and the pathos and 
the loftiness of sentiment in the poet’s lines, pagan though he 
was, interpreted in the setting for which he wrote them, and 
iwth a sympathetic expression that would have been impossible 
in any language but the vernacular, filled those present with 
deep feeling. There were few bursts of applause. Throughout 
the spectators sat in silence, relaxing only when the play was 


done. This was the best tribute to the poet’s skill. It was the 


| tribute he would have wished. 


There were, of course, marked contrasts between the rendition 
of the professionals and that of the amateurs. Where finished, 
experienced players, brought from England for the purpose, 
were on one stage, and undergraduates on the other, comparison 
between the actors, although the younger cast did remarkably 
The Doric stadium, 


| with its close resemblance to the Dionysiac theater, its facsimile 


No matter what change of heart the war may | 





of the ancient stage, its vast auditorium, its circular or- 
chestra, all combined to make the performances at City Col- 
lege the far more accurate copies of the plays as they were given 
in the shadow of the Acropolis. Grandeur certainly was all on 
the side of the professionals. To match the imposing group of 
buildings of which the stadium is only a part, there was nothing 
but exquisite simplicity at Mount Saint Vincent’s, where the 
stage was set far from the college, amid fine old trees, and backed 
by slender Corinthian columns. 

Nevertheless the sky-line that one saw over the great stage in 
the stadium, interfered greatly with the illusion Mr. Barker was 
trying so studiously to create, for it was only the typical and 
ugly sky line that New Yorkers have grown accustomed to; 
and no stretch of imagination could transform it into graceful 
Grecian outlines and the dancing waters of the “wine dark” 
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The rough ground also, the passing vehicles, the 
clang of bells and the hoot of horns went far to dispel the im- 
pression produced by the rising tiers of crowded seats. The 
silent seclusion of the stage at Mount Saint Vincent’s with its 
background of flickering shadows, bright flowers and long, waving | 
grass, gave a greater sense of naturalness and charm to the 


Aegean. 


less pretentious play. It was far easier to imagine oneself by 
the sands of Aulis than outside the walls of Troy. This perhaps 
is the reason why that scene is most likely to live in the memories 
of those who saw all the plays, in which the frail, impassioned 
Iphigenia at the Mount looked through a rift in the foliage 
straight into the rays of the dying sun, and spoke her “Farewell, 
dear light, farewell.” 

In all the performances the choruses were a difficulty; Euripides 
himself found them hard to handle. There was little to suggest 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Stamps should be sent for the return of rejected manuscripts. 


Vaudeville 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with some surprise the letter by Mr. Fitzpatrick on 
vaudeville. The gentleman says he is an actor and has been 
ior nine years. Well, we can not expect him to look at plays or 
to judge of them as the audience does. It is almost impossible 
for an actor to know the effect of plays on people. The judge 
of this is the spectator who himself is affected and who is able 


| to move about amongst other spectators and discuss the matter 


what we have been taught to consider the wondrous beauty of | 


the choral dance. 


Mr. Wilkinson is to be thanked for having | sciahiaae hibit; d 
embodied in his costumes the latest results of archeological finds, | — but ”Y opens ne a oe - — - ggellag Chige50 
but one is reluctant to believe that the beauty-loving Greeks | and destroy all the parents have accomplished. 


dressed their actors in the bizarre fashion in which many of the | 


players appeared at City College. The New York stadium, it is 
true, behaved better than the Yale bowl.* And yet in spite of 
every resolution to stifle unseemly mirth, a titter did run through 
the audience; if the laugh was checked, it was only because the 
grim seriousness of the lines prevailed over the ludicrous ap- 
pearance of King Thoas and his savages. There are Greek vases 
and Greek vases. Certainly Mr. Wilkinson might have been 
happier in his choice. More artistic, though it may be not 


quite so well authenticated, was the harmonious blending of | 
colors that were grouped in ever changing movements in the | 


hollow in the woods above the Hudson. Of course no masks 
were used, still the finer shades of emotion and the subtler in- 
terpretations were often lost in the stadium, where the mere effort 
to be heard made them well-nigh impossible even for so cultured 
a voice as that of Edith Matthison. Indeed, many of the audience 
would have been unable to follow at all, had they not had the 
text in their hands. In the less ambitious performance this 
difficulty was not present. 

Had the professionals been playing where the amateurs played, 
had the setting been more natural, the costumes more beautiful, 
and had more scope been allowed for delicacy of expression, 
their rendering of Euripides would have been less instructive, 
less accurate in historical detail, less like what the ancient play 
actually was; but it would have been, perhaps, more like what the 
poet himself would have wished it to be. That he broke away 
from the heroic as far as he dared, no one is likely to deny; 
his tendency was all toward the romantic. Sophocles therefore 
or Aeschylus would seem to have been a better choice for the 
stadium, although the present sympathy with the women of 
Europe made the plays actually chosen better suited to the times. 

Lovers of the classical drama owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Barker and those who contributed to the success of his efforts. 
Thousands have been given an opportunity to form a very clear 
idea of the old Dionysiac plays. 
are to be congratulated. The faculty of Mount Saint Vincent's, 


impartially. We may take it for granted that most Catholic 
parents have made it their highest aim and first duty to teach 
their children all the virtues that a good man or woman should 


If, on the other 
hand, both children and adults could see reverence, modesty, etc., 
illustrated on the stage by good actors, with beautiful settings, 
the effect would be all to the good. As it is now, however, 
scanty attire and all that are actually doing harm. If women 
make vaudeville, as your correspondent claims, then surely women 
have a mission here and now. 


Louisville. E. BuUSCHMEYER. 


Has Germany an Established Religion? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America of April 10 Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock makes the 
statement that Germany is a country “in which one form of re- 
ligion is by law established.” I do not know where Mr. Wood- 
lock got this information, but surely not from a perusal of the 
Constitution of the German Empire. Perhaps the fashion, so 
common especially in France and America, of speaking of “Prot- 
estant Germany” is the source of his mistake. As a matter of 
fact there is no established religion in the German Empire. The 
Empire is neither Protestant nor Catholic. In proof of this it 
is sufficient to point to the fact that there is no such office in 
Germany as an Imperial Minister of Worship. 

But perhaps Mr. Woodlock identifies Germany with Prussia, 
and merely wanted to say that in Prussia there is “one form of 
religion established by law.” In this case also his statement is 
wide of the mark. In Prussia there are two officially recognized 
and privileged religious bodies, the Evangelical (including the 
Lutheran and Calvinist) and the Catholic Church; furthermore, 
the so-called licensed sects, such as the Herrenhuter and the 
Bohemian Brethren, and the tolerated sects, such as the Men- 
nonites. Among the non-Christian religious bodies the Jews 
enjoy special protection and privileges. Prussia can not, there- 
fore, be called either a Protestant or a Catholic State, but a 
paritatischer Staat, that is, a State in which the officially recog- 


| nized religions enjoy equal rights. 


The Sisters of Charity also | 


by its happy selection and by its poetic and romantic presentation | 


of “Iphigenia in Aulis” has shown Euripides at his best, replete 
with delicate beauty and subtle human charm. 
are to be thanked for the lessons they have given in moral 
standards to the theater-going public. The high moral tone of 
the Greek tragedies written as they were fully four centuries 


before Christ and for a supposedly corrupt people, must have | 


appeared to every one to be in striking contrast to the extremely 
low level that is said to satisfy and even to be demanded by 
our present enlightened patrons of the stage. Ancient pagans, 


it would seem, had higher ideals than many of our so-called 
modern Christians. 


J. HARDING FISHER, S.J. 


And both alike | 





In this connection it may interest the readers of AMERICA tog 
know how the public-school system of Prussia safeguards the 
rights of the comparatively small Jewish population in the matter 
of religious training. The Jews have a right to. erect separate 
schools for the education of their children, and wherever they 
make use of this right, they are exempt from the ordinary school- 
tax. The Jewish schools are of two kinds: those erected by the 
Jewish educational societies, and those erected by, and attached to, 
the synagogues. In 1903 there were one hundred and three of 
the former and one hundred and ten of the latter in Prussia. 
The civil communities are not obliged to build and maintain 
public schools for Jewish children, but they are free to do so, 
and in fact often do so. Thus in 1903 no less than twenty-eight 
Jewish schools were voluntarily maintained by the respective 
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municipalities. Neither are the civil communities obliged to pro- 


cure religious instruction for the Jewish children frequenting | 


the national schools, but where twelve Jewish children are regu- 
larly in attendance, and there is no Jewish teacher on the school 
staff, the Synagogue is free to appoint a teacher of religion, and 
if it does so the community must pay part of the expenses in- 
curred, “because,” as the Minister of Education declared in the 
House of Peers, when this question was under discussion, “it 
ie a matter of great importance to the State that Jewish children 
do not grow up without religious instruction.” 


| 
| 
| 


In 1908 the State | 


itself appropriated 40,000 marks for this purpose. Jewish teach- | 


ers are employed in Christian schools only exceptionally, either 
as teachers of their own religion, or of purely technical subjects, 
such as drawing, gymnastics, etc. (Antoni, Die Preussische 
V olksschulgesetzgebung I, p. 122. 9.) Would it be asking too 
much, say of the State of New York, to do for its very large 
percentage of Catholic citizens what Prussia does for the Jews 
living within its borders? 


Knechtsteden. GEORGE METLAKE. 


A Catholic Correspondence School 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for May 22, a correspondent urges “the prepara- 
tion and introduction of a sound collegiate course of studies to 
be given by correspondence.” I should like to second heartily this 
suggestion. 
either through force of circumstances or lack of appreciation. 


Later on they keenly realize the need of education, and being | 


Many boys and girls leave school at an early age | 


aware of their deficiencies would like to acquire more knowledge | 


and culture. There are numberless young men and women who 
would hail with delight the starting of a Catholic correspondence 
school. 


Baltimore. Leo D. WARD. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Please let “W. J. B.” know that the editors of the “Cath- 


olic Encyclopedia” have still in mind the establishment of | 
a Correspondence School, and that they propose to start one | 


just as soon as more favorable times permit, let us hope 
before 1916. 


New York. Conpé B. PALLEN. 


Prohibition 


To .the Editor of AMERICA: 


If any question monopolizes the attention of our day, it is the | 


problem revolving about the liquor traffic. The question has 
from time immemorial baffled the civilizations of all nations. And 
even in this enlightened age of ours it has nonplused the minds 
of our great social reformers and moral leaders. 
the question mark of ages, the enigma of time. Nearly all other 
countries exhibit the same phenomena as we do. This problem 


It has been | 


remains in spite of centuries of legislative effort, a tacit testi- | 


mony which reinforces the statement that physical remedies and 
external coercion will not cure moral disorders, however much 
they may lessen the incidence of temptation. Hence moral 
suasion and religion which alone strengthen the will, are the only 
adequate and safe remedy. Still we find a large number of social 
reformers offering panaceas, but all in vain. One of these so- 
called reforms is comprehended under the policy of prohibition 
which attempts the solution of the problem by preventing the 
manufacture, sale and use of liquor. 


All who have investigated | 


the drink problem fully realize the gravity of its nature and un- 


hesitatingly admit the prevalent abuses and also the urgent need 


of reform, but the notion that prohibition is the solution of the | 


problem is not seconded by the majority. Still we find many 
well-meaning people among prohibitionists, who have been lured 
into the meshes of this charlatanism by the fair promises of a 
Utopia. Many of these people would not adhere to strict prohibition 
if they knew what it stands for. That “little thinking is done 
to-day” is no “saw” at all. Its truth is manifested in all walks 
of life and especially in our legislation, where love of extremes 
seems to be a chief characteristic. People to-day do not think. 
They allow themselves to be duped by any nostrum that gains any 
prominence. It is not my purpose to unmask the many errors 
of this so-called reform movement, but only to review some 
wild assertions and distorted views which seem to have gained 
nm.uch undeserved vogue of late. That the prohibitionist is an 
extremist is inevitable; for, he condemns wine as a malum per Se. 
But is not every atom of wine contained in the grape? And is 
not the grape a creature of God? “Wine was created in the 
beginning to make men jovial.” St. Chrysostom and other 
Fathers of the Church called wine “a gift of God.” But the pro- 
hibitionist maintains that it is concocted by human depravity in- 
spired by the devil. 

This proves that the prohibitionist is an extremist. But what 
is the aim of prohibition? To suppress the drink vice. Did you 
ever hear of man suppressing vice? That is something divine 
and cannot be usurped by man. Yet this is the very aim of pro- 
hibition. The prohibitionists would correct the liquor evil by 
destroying liquor itself. Did you ever hear of a reform move- 
ment that destroys the thing in question? It sounds like social- 
ism, attempting to reform society by destroying it. Again many 
who call themselves prohibitionists are only restrictionists. For 
instance, the Catholic prohibitionist is not a strict prohibitionist, 
but only a restrictionist. When he preaches prohibition he means 
restriction. The Hobson Resolution is not prohibition, because 
it allows the “manufacture, sale, importation and transportation 
of liquors for sacramental, medicinal and pharmaceutica! pur- 
poses.” Kansas is not a prohibition State because it exempts 
“medicinal and scientific purposes.” Maine is far less a pro- 
hibition State because it permits the “manufacture and sale of 
hard cider.’ The radical prohibitionist would brush away ail 
these exemptions. But why say that the two so-called banner 
piohibition States, Maine and Kansas are not prohibition? Mr. 
Cyrus W. Davis, Secretary of State of Maine, and Hon. Royal 
E. Cabell, in their pamphlet, “The Two Banner Prohibition 
States,” prove very conclusively that neither Maine nor Kansas 
are prohibition States. Mr. Davis says, “Maine has never been 
or never will be a prohibition State until public opinion pre- 
cedes legal enactment. Maine is a temperance State,’ while in 
Kansas, in which the sale of liquor is prohibited for all purposes 
excepting the aforesaid, there were registered for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, 733 persons qualified under the Federal 
Laws to retail liquors; while in the license State of Arkansas, 
only 873 qualified under the Federal Laws. Now, let us see what 
prohibition has done for Kansas, in the way of social betterment. 
If prohibition prevents suicide, why is the suicide rate in Kansas 
higher than in twenty-one States in which liquor is legally sold? 
If prohibition prevents insanity why is the rate of insanity in 
Kansas higher than in sixteen States in which liquor is lawfully 
sold, and why should it cost nearly one million dollars annually 
to care for the insane, etc? If prohibition prevents pauperism 
why is the pauper rate in Kansas higher than the pauper rate in 
ten States where liquor is lawfully sold? Don’t talk about pro- 
hibition blessings in Kansas. Among the States that have had 
quasi-prohibition we find that Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania and South Dakota have abandoned prohibition for 
license. This goes to show that prohibition has had a rather 
disastrous experiment where it has reposed on the statute books. 

The solution of the drink problem is still in its experimental 
stage and will probably continue so indefinitely on account of the 
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conflicting theories and psychological differences in our hetero- | educated people in the English-speaking world are tessellated 
geneous population. For the present let us stay off this pro- | 
hibition wave and adopt strict external regulaticn, scientific and | 
religious education and above all, total abstinence on the part of | 


our moral leaders. Would that humanity were one vast tota! 
abstinence society of voluntary profession, not by the tyranny of 


law! Until these means have accomplished personal temperance | 


on the part of our people, prohibition can not be enforced; when 
they have accomplished it, prohibition will be unnecessary. 
St. Francis, Wis. J. J. Rocue. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is with a good deal of surprise that I have read the com- 
niunications in AMERICA which have taken a decidedly anti-pro- 
hibition stand; but I attribute the attitude of the writers to the 
fact that they have not been brought into actual contact with the 


misery that results from the liquor traffic. They have come | 
from good families and have lived in good homes, and have | 
had good, honest, sober, devoted fathers. Such men are not | 


fitted by actual experience to sympathize with those whose homes 


have been cursed by drunkenness. I should like to see an article | 


written straight from the heart of one of those many wives, | 
whose happiness has been wrecked, whose children’s prospects | 
have been blasted, and whose homes, which should be the cradle | 
and the sanctuary of all that is holy, have been turned into places | 


of torment and have been the unwilling witnesses of many out- 


rages against God’s law. They and they alone know how much | 
prohibition is needed. What an indictment against strong drink | 


would the records of our prisons, asylums and poor-houses bring, 


if they were but known. Nationwide prohibition is a crying need. | 


Catholics should not oppose, but support the movement. 
Rhinelander, Wis. M. STAPLETON. 


[This controversy is closed—Editor AMERICA. ] 


Is Dante Read? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. Walsh’s interesting essay on Dante in your issue of May 
22, leaves on the reader’s mind two impressions against which | 
would make a humble remonstrance. I think it is not beyond 
doubt that Dante is so very little read in any land, as it would 
appear from the article under consideration. This may be true 
of America and perhaps of England. As to Germany, it would 
seem that translating and writing commentaries on Dante afford 
an unlimited opportunity to Teutonic industry and perseverance, 


and it is to be supposed that so many books would not be | 


written on a subject in which the public was not interested. But 
whatever be the case in America, in England and in Germany, I 


know of two countries where Dante is popular in the best sense | 


of the word. Modern French literature is interspersed with 
Dantesque allusions and quotations; it is not seldom that excel- 
lent as well as popular essays on Dante are to be seen in French 
reviews and magazines. Those who have read “Du Diable a 
Dieu” know that Adolphe Retté, the talented poet who is now 
a Benedictine monk, was led to the Catholic Church by the study 
of Dante’s poem. Indeed, I think there is hardly to be found in 
France a man or woman of good education who has not read 
and enjoyed “The Divine Comedy.” 

As regards Italy, it would seem to be a clear fact that 
Dante is the best-known and most read poet. But since Dr. 
Walsh makes no exception when calling attention to the fewness 
of Dante’s readers, it may be well to point out that every Italian 
vouth who has gone through what we would call a college course 
must have stood the brunt of an examination in the whole 
of “The Divine Comedy;” that selections from the poem are 
studied and committed to memory even in the preparatory 
schools; and that, while the writings and the conversation of 





with phrases and sayings of Shakespere, of Walter Scott, of 
Thackeray and Dickens, the writings and the speech of cultured 
Italians invariably reveal the predominant influence of the Flor- 
entine poet, who seems to have molded the language once for all. 

Nor do I think it altogether exact that Dante can be enjoyed 
only by the critical scholar. Surely there is a certain amount 
of difficulty to be overcome, whether in the original or in the 
English translations. But if a man’s brains have not been 
atrophied by novels and newspapers, and if at the beginning he 
puts aside lengthy commentaries, he should be able to read with 
interest and pleasure at least the Inferno and the Purgatorio. If 
Dante could rise from his grave at Ravenna and rewrite his 
“Comedy,” he would, I am inclined to think, put in the nether 
hell more than one of his learned commentators, who to make 
him logical have rendered him tedious, and for the sake of ex- 
plaining some obscure points have made him altogether unin- 
telligible. The trouble with us is that we are either too frivolous 
to read anything but the sensational and the commonplace or 
too learned to derive esthetic enjoyment from literary master- 
pieces. In conclusion, while agreeing with Dr. Walsh on Dante’s 
incomparable merits, I would not discourage prospective readers 
by telling them or implying that “The Divine Comedy” is studied 
only by the élite of scholars, nor would I deter them with the 
heavy luggage of learning and patience they should load them- 
selves with before setting upon a Dantesque journey through the 
realms of the undiscovered country beyond the grave. A fair 
inquiry would perhaps show that Dante is the most popular of 
the world’s great poets and that the difficulties in understanding 
at least the obvious allegory of the poem, especially if the reader 
be a Catholic, are more imaginary than real. 

Florissant, Mo. JAPHET St. JOLLAIN. 


The Veto in Papal Elections 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The following passage is taken from an editorial in the 
Toronto Globe of May 26, entitled “The Italian Nation and 
the Papacy”: “Austria is a Roman Catholic kingdom, as 
Prussia is a Protestant one, and Austria’s consent has to be 
procured before any one of the cardinals in the Conclave 
may be declared elected to the papal chair.” Is this state- 
ment correct? An answer will be appreciated. 

Hamilton, Canada. H.. ©: Hi. 

[The statement is incorrect. What is referred to is the 
so-called right of exclusion which Catholic Governments 
have at times exercised in the Conclaves held for the elec- 
tion of the Popes. It consisted in a formal declaration made, 
on behalf of a Catholic Government by a cardinal to the 
effect that a certain candidate for the papacy was a persona 
non grata to the said Government. This veto, as it was 
called, was presented either in writing or orally only when 
the balloting pointed very strongly toward the election of 
the cardinal against whom the protest was entered. It was 
reserved to the last moment, although made according to 
instructions received before the Conclave began; it was not 
recognized if made after the election was complete, nor 
could it be exercised by the same Government in the same 
Conclave more than once. The practice was not recognized 
as a right, nor even as a legitimate custom, but for one 
reason or other was tolerated. Austria, it will be remem- 
bered, in the Conclave of 1903 entered objection to the 
election of Cardinal Rampolla. Pope Pius X, in the year 
following his election, absolutely did away with the “right 
cf exclusion” in the Constitution “Commissum Nobis,” and 
forbade any cardinal, under pain of excommunication late 
sententie, “to receive, even under the form of a simple desire, 
the office of proposing the veto.” Moreover, by the new 
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form of oath the electors of the Pope bind themselves as 
follows: “We shall never in any way accept, under any 
pretext, from any civil power whatever, the office of pro- 
posing a veto of exclusion, even under the form of a simple 
desire and we shall never lend favor to any inter- 
vention or intercession, or any other method whatever, by 
which the lay powers of any grade or order may wish to 
interfere in the election of a pontiff.”—Editor America.] 


Masses or Flowers for Funerals 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was very much interested in a communication in your issue 
of May 29, signed by “A Layman,” in regard to the pagan custom 
cf a display of flowers at funerals. It seemed strange to me 
that a custom so prevalent in our city should be so little known 
in other places where there is a large Catholic population. He 
speaks of the offering of Masses to be said for the deceased. In 
our city this has been the custom for some years, and now the 
“Spiritual Bouquet,” as we call it, takes the place almost entirely 
of flowers at Catholic funerals. I am enclosing a few 
descriptions of funerals and a sample of the card in use in 
this city. I would be grateful if these were forwarded to 
“Layman” so that he could see that this beautiful sentiment is 
carried out to a great extent here. 

As a word of advice to “Layman” let me exhort him to con- 
t:nue talking of this idea, every place he goes, and every oppor- 
tunity he gets, and some good must result. Customs take a 
Icng time to form, and, of course, a long time to get away from. 
We have almost succeeded in getting away entirely from the 
flower idea. 

Lawrence, 


Mass. A READER. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It gave me pleasure to read the communication signed 
“A Layman,” from San Francisco, on “Wasted Money,” in 
your issue of May 29th. In justice, however, to a holy nun 
who resides in a Convent of Mercy, Killarney, Ireland, I 
think it should be known that it was she who first suggested 
that the pagan custom of using flowers at funerals should 
be discouraged. This estimable lady is the author of a series 
of tracts published under the title of “Spiritual Sunbeams,” 
signed S. M. B. Her name is Sister M. Benedict McSwiney. 
About two years ago Sister Benedict issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Masses instead of Flowers.” In it she suggested 
that, instead of sending floral emblems to a funeral, friends 
‘should send cards stating that the donors had arranged for 
a series of Masses for the deceased. In the pamphlet she 
calls attention to the fact that the using of flowers is a pagan 
custom and refers to the story of the Chinaman who, when 
chided for burying food with the corpse, on the ground that 
the dead person could not eat the dainties, replied that 
neither could the Christian corpse smell the roses placed on 
the casket. There is a growing sentiment against the use 
of flowers at funerals and it is said that there many 
churches in the United States which do not permit floral 
emblems to be brought even to the church door. 

Sister Benedict advances many arguments against the use 
of flowers at funerals, but she lays special insistence on the 
waste of money involved and also on the useless debts that 
are often incurred, and sometimes never paid, through no higher 
motive than a vain desire of display. 


are 











In my own experience I | 


have met deplorable instances of waste of money on funeral | 


floral emblems. Some years ago a prominent man died and it 
was estimated that the floral offerings at his funeral cost between 
twelve and fifteen hundred dollars. Within a short time after the 
man’s burial his widow was obliged to appeal to charity in order 





to save herself from want. Another case: A prominent city official 
was given an elaborate funeral and the floral offerings at his 
obsequies were supposed to have cost almost two thousand 
dollars. The particular official’s estate did not yield enough 
to pay his debts, and his widow has ever since been living 
on charity. 

Florists, doubtless, would be opposed to any change in 
floral customs at funerals because of the loss of trade. Their 
complaint might be met by a more liberal and general dona- 
tion of flowers to our friends during life. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I prefer my friends to give me their roses while I 
live and can enjoy them. My principal object, however, in 
sending this communication is not so much to protest against 
the use of flowers at funerals, but rather to give credit to 
Sister Benedict, to whom credit is due. In her convent 
home in the mountains of Killarney she is laboring inces- 
santly for the uplift of humanity, and it is a great satisfaction 
to note that the seed she has sowed so well has been planted 
in fertile soil and is producing fruit. 


Atlantic City. JosepH A. McNAMEE. 


Notes on Landmarks 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few words in reference to Michael Williams’ “Landmarks 
cf San Francisco,” in the AMeRIca of May 22, may not be out of 
place. Father Langlois was never a member of the Society of 
Jesus, and it is indeed news to those who knew him well that 
he ever even thought of placing the city under the tutelary care of 
the great Jesuit Missionary, St. Francis Xavier. He was pastor 
of St. Francis Assisi’s on Valley Street in its early days and 
the distinction between it and St. Francis’ of Mission Dolores, 
was that it was dedicated to honor the Stigmata of the Holy 
One of Assisi. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral was built by the Rev. Hugh P. Gallagher, 
who was presented with a very costly gold watch by the grateful 
parishioners, when he returned from Europe, on December 8, 
1854, bringing with him from Ireland the Sisters of Mercy and 
the Presentation Sisters, with much church goods which he had 
collected in Europe, whither he had been sent for that purpose 
by Archbishop Alemany. He also built the Magdalen Asylum, 
now St. Catharine’s home, a very old landmark. The origin of 
Golden Gate Park is to be traced solely to him. Laboring men 
were clamoring for work and threatening the then Mayor Mc- 
Coppin, when Father Gallagher went to the legislature, in ses- 
sion at the time in Sacramento, and had an appropriation bill 
passed for the establishing of the park, thus giving thousands of 
men abundance of work. Yet nowhere do we hear that he ever 
received any credit for what is now one of the grandest parks in 
the world. It was his pride to take every stranger coming to the 
city through it, and well indeed might he feel proud of the Sand 
Hills, transformed as they were into vistas of gorgeous vegeta- 
tion, replete with all manner of exotic plants and flowers. He 
was among the greatest upbuilders of California in the early 
pioneer days, as churches in Yreka, Sacramento, Stockton, San 
Francisco testify. 

Old St. Patrick’s was not situated where the Palace Hotel now 
stands, but rather on the site of the old Grand. The Sisters of 
Charity had received the ground, where the Palace Hotel stands 
from John Sullivan, where they conducted an orphan asylum and 
school for girls. Later they sold it and purchased the site of 
their present magnificent asylum in Visitation Valley. They also 
bought ground for a girls’ school in Mission Street, which they 
conducted up to the time of the catastrophe of 1906. 

When Father Grey wished to get rid of the old frame church 
Rev. P. J. Cummins, the present Chancellor, took the pews for 
his church in Sansalito, while the building was moved out near 
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the Park, on Eddy Street above Franklin. It was not cut in 
two as much larger buildings had been moved long before. For 
a time it was St. John’s Church, under Fathers Andrew Cullen 
end P. Brady. Afterward it was moved still further out on Eddy 
Street, where it did duty as Holy Cross Parish Church, until Rev. 
J. F. McGinty built the present stately and gorgeous edifice, and 
converted the old church into his present wonderful Sunday 
School. It looks better and neater now, than it did when it was 
doing yeoman’s duty in the very heart of old San Francisco. 
Los Angeles. H. P. GALLAGHER. 


“Mrs. Nickleby and the Crozer Professor” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 





The “Mrs. Nickleby and the Crozer Professor” article in which 


Henry C. Vedder is taken to task by John Wiltbye tempts me to 
inquire if this kind of apologetics has not done immeasurable 
harm to the cause it essayed to champion. Understand me well: 
1 have no patience with the brand of calumny with which certain 


up our Latin brothers as despicable types of Christianity should | 
receive nothing but condemnation from any loyal member of | 
the Catholic communion. It has been a favorite pastime of 


the critics of our Faith to draw a flattering distinction between 
the American form and all other species of Catholicism. We 


should be traitors to ourselves if we acquiesced in the adulation | 


which seeks to disarm us in order to make us heedless of the 
attacks turned against our Catholic kin in other sections of the 
world. But while sympathetic sentiments may rush us to the 
defense of any lowly brother who may be wantonly assailed, it 
may be questioned, if we are not doing much damage to the 
whole Catholic cause by refusing to admit certain weaknesses 
which may tell against parts of the body Catholic, though the 
substance of the faith is in no way involved by the recognition 
of these defects and abuses. 


The article which prompts this query was inspired by the | 


charge that someone was selling indulgences in South America. 
When proof of the accusation was not forthcoming the original 
accuser was in turn accused of reprehensible conduct. Now it 
may be necessary to repel each of these calumnious charges 


which give the impression that abuses are tolerated and idolatrous | 


practices, encouraged for mercenary purposes. But in the eager- 


ness to refute every such accusation may it not be that we are | 


actually lending aid to practices that can not be defended? The 


writer remembers returning from a trip where he was witness to | 
certain religious observances which, to express it mildly, were | 


bordering on the bizarre. Some months later the identical cere- 
mony at which he had assisted was ridiculed in a non-Catholic 
paper. Whereupon one of the most influential Catholic weeklies 
in this country denied emphatically that any such scene could 
have been staged in the Catholic world. The writer wrote to 
the editor to suggest that the denial was somewhat sweeping 
and that as a matter of fact the non-Catholic had rather the best 
of the argument since what was written could be proved true. 
The editor answered that on principle all these things had to 
be denied, since the filthy charges brought up from the southern 
countries by the agents of non-Catholic mission bodies were 
three-quarters false, and it was safe always to enter a denial. 
But in this single instance the exception came along to bring 
confusion to the refutation that was not grounded upon fact. 
From this single case would it be illogical to conclude that the 
universal policy of denial is not the best defense of the Church? 
The American mind has been trained to deal fairly with the 
irrelevant, and most of our fellow-citizens are quite ready to 
see the distinction between what is accidental and what is 
essential in matters of faith. But when one of these men returns 
from a trip during which he could not be blind to laxity of 


morals and irregularity in Church observance on the part of 
those who professedly are Catholic, and then reads editorials in 
Catholic papers denying what he has seen, what effect is produced 
in him and in all whom he can influence? This is not a plea for 
indiscriminate admission of every accusation of which we are 
riade the victims, but it is an inquiry as to whether a little 
honest candor would not at times be helpful. 

Another harm resulting from the refusal to stand up under 
rightful criticism is the perpetuation in the Church of question- 
able practices that sometimes undermine true faith. In the dis- 
cussion of the Italian question it was not lost upon some of 
your contributors that the “circus and bread” features had pos- 
sibly assisted in creating a type of Catholicism that did not ring 
true. Of course we are not selling indulgences either in South 
or North America, but there are devotions cultivated in many 
churches wherein one must needs be a clever theologian to dis- 
cover the fine distinction which passes between what is tolerated 
merely and what should be termed intolerable. Unfortunately 
our critics have not had the requisite theological training. Some 


foes of Catholicism assail the Church. The fashion of holding | day in their wanderings they may keep far enough away from 


Mexico and Latin countries generally to stumble into one of 
our churches nearer home. Some critic may buy a vial of the 
oil which thrifty pastors sell to “do the impossible.” Then we 
shall be put to the necessity of showing the difference between 
a single clergyman’s mercenary motive and the Church’s doctrine 
concerning relics. Meanwhile would it not be just as well for 
every sincere bishop and priest in the United States to run the 
risk of denouncing what we all know is graft, pure and simple, 
and such pitiable deceit which sacrifices true faith in the interest 
of extorting funds from simple credulity. 


Hartford. RELEGATUS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I thank you for your courtesy in sending me a copy of the 
letter of “Relegatus.” It is plain that he has completely missed 
the point of my argument. “The article which prompts this 
query,” he writes, “was inspired by the charge that someone was 
selling indulgences in South America.” It was not. It was 
“inspired” by Mr. Vedder’s charge that the Catholic Church was 
selling indulgences. This is quite another matter. 


“The impression is general among Protestants,” writes Mr. 
Vedder, “that since the Reformation, the Roman Church has 
done away with the sale of indulgences. That such is not 
the case, but that she has in modern times not only 
preserved this abuse 


end with the indictment thus stated, Mr. Vedder went on to prove 
his case by quoting an advertisement from a South American 


} 
| newspaper. 





“In the present instance,” I said in comment, “Mr. Vedder's 
charge is, briefly, that the Roman Church sells indulgences. His 
proof is, briefly, that some unnamed person once said so in an 
advertisement in a Brazilian newspaper which can not be found.” 
! also pointed out that an indictment of this kind was not 
justified by showing that certain individuals had offered to sell 
indulgences. “It is still incumbent upon the learned Professor 
to show that this proceeding was authorized, not by a private 
individual, no matter of what ecclesiastical rank, but by the 
Church herself. The charge, be it remembered, is preferred 
against the Church, and Mr. Vedder must be aware that no 
association can be held responsible for the private acts of un- 
avthorized individuals.” - 

Like the Dictionary, “Relegatus” frequently changes the sub- 
ject, and ends his criticism with a sad story of the “harm re- 
sulting from the refusal to stand up under rightful criticism.” 
I agree with him, but do not see the relevance to the present 
subject. 


New York. Joun WI tTBYE. 
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| centuries, and marked a starting point for still further 

| developments and increments of freedom. 

| In continental Europe, where the principles of repre- 
sentative government prevailed, and the Three Estates 
existed, the renaissance of the Roman Civil Law, to 
speak of no other influences, strangled the new found 
freedom, while in England the signing of Magna Charta, 
imperfect as that instrument was, so synthesized to the 
popular mind the old struggle for liberty between people 
and Church and orderly government on the one hand, and 
lawless tyranny on the other, that that transaction stands 
out in the popular imagination as the greatest achieve- 
ment of English medieval liberty, the inspiration for the 


_ attainment of the precious liberties yet to come, and so 


enduring an act that neither the tyranny of the Tudors 


| nor the turmoil of the Reformation could do more than 


but temporarily throw it into abeyance. For whatever 


liberties were gained and affirmed under the Common- 


wealth in the Revolution of 1688, were but the medieval 
liberties regained or amplified to meet the changing 
times. As Dr. Guilday shows in his excellent paper on 


| “Magna Charta’s Centenary,” in the current Catholic 


Magna Charta’s Seventh Centenary 


N Tuesday next will be celebrated the anniversary | 
of an event that though long ante-dating the | 
American Republic, yét has had far-reaching and pro- | 
foundly beneficial effects upon its destiny. It is the | 
seventh centenary of the signing of the Magna Charta, | 
an event from which constitutional lawyers are wont to 
date the birth of English and American institutions of 
liberty. Yet there is danger that in the stress and turmoil 
of the European conflict the importance of that achieve- 
ment of our far-away Catholic congeners of the Middle 
Ages may not be fully realized. 

It was Catholic fellow-men of ours who laid broad and 
deep the foundation of the liberty that is our boast to-day, | 
and which so many of our fellow-citizens think im- | 
periled because, forsooth, the Church of Cardinal Lang- 
ton and the English barons is acquiring an ever stronger 
foothold in our land! 

June 15, 1215, has ever been regarded as the birthday | 
of English liberty, and of that English Constitution which | 
directly or indirectly is the model of every free govern- 
ment to-day. It can not be said, however, that Magna 
Charta was the first or most perfect enunciation of the | 
principles of liberty in England, or that other nations of 
Catholic medieval Europe had no free institutions of their 
own. Far from it. In all the lands of the Europe 
of the Middle Ages under the benign zgis of the Church 
of God, not only justice and order, but freedom and 
representative government were becoming the order of 
the day in the thirteenth century. While in England, 
Magna Charta was, it must be remembered, but an incom- 
plete restatement of rights and customs that had been 
guaranteed more than a century before by Henry I, and 
which dated back to Edward the Confessor, in whose 
time they represented the already prevailing usages of 


| Mind, trial by jury, taxation by the representatives of 


those taxed were not formally among the rights secured 
by Magna Charta. Grateful posterity has attributed all 
the gains of later patriots to those who made the spec- 
tacular stand for liberty in 1215. 

It is not always the formal content of a document, 
however, or the actually verifiable result of an achieve- 
ment that establishes its relative importance in history: 
it is the effect for good such a document or event has 
had on the imagination of the people. William Tell and 
William Wallace, for all their legendary character, have 
had the profoundest influence upon the sturdy inde- 
pendence of Swiss and Scot. So is it with Magna 
Charta, though that document never really secured many 
of the blessings it has been credited with, though its first 
and foremost enactment that “ the English Church shall 
be free and shall hold its rights entire and its liberties 
unimpaired,’ was abolished by Henry VIII and Eliza- 
beth, still the Great Charter deservedly holds a high 
place in the hearts of patriots. It has been for cen- 
turies the inspiration and the rallying cry of all who have 
toiled and fought for liberty and self-government. Be 
it remembered, finally, that it was a Catholic prelate, 
backed by the Catholic nobility of a Catholic people, who 
won for us Magna Charta. 


The One Impediment 


¢¢6@* WAPPING wives and husbands,” said Justice 

Frederick E. Crane, from the bench of the 
Supreme Court, in Brooklyn, “has become as common as 
swapping horses. Marriage is the cheapest thing we have 
under our law. Marry one day and come back the next 
for a divorce. If we want polygamy, why don’t we come 
out and establish it openly?” 
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legalized polygamy. Why not? By courtesy of loose 


law, loosely administered, polygamy is largely practised, | 


and that outside of Utah, both in its simultaneous and 


successive phases. In each form, it has vigorous de- | 


fenders who by courtesy of the press, and occasionally by 
courtesy of a pulpit misnamed Christian, preach the 
ancient and ever-welcome gospel of do as you please. 

There was a time, even in this country when men 
would have declared the present liberality of the divorce 
laws an impossibility in a civilized community. But we 
have Reno and, for that matter, we have New York, 
where a blatant band is seeking to legalize perversion, and 
we still hold ourselves civilized. Give us only a little 
time, and the men and women who teach that self-control 
is weakness, and that the passing fancy of a moment 
justifies the assumption of a new mate, will write this 
code of “human liberty’ into our standard of public 
morality. 

They will find but one impediment blocking the con- 
summation of their plans, and that impediment is the 
Catholic Church. Whatever else changes and passes into 
oblivion, she alone remains unchanging and unchange- 
able in her divine mission to save man, made a little les: 
than the angels, from the deeds that make him lower 
than the brute. 


Cheap and Precious 


UMAN life is too cheap. But pseudo-philosophy is 

cheaper still, as instance the following excerpt 

from an editorial in the Saturday Evening Post, issue of 
May 29: 


The world is already too populous. Life is too cheap. When | 


ten million men are striving to kill one another, denouncing small 


families is the most fatuous mental exercise of which we can | 


think. Nowhere, from California around to Japan, is life so 
conditioned that a man with a proper sense of responsibility 
would voluntarily place a child therein unless he could give it 
some advantage. We do not need more people in the world, but 
a more intelligent and a kindly world to live in for the people 
already here. 

The root of the anti-race suicide propaganda is in the old 
tribal conception of patriotism, which holds that a given people 
is inherently much superior to all other peoples. 


The moral responsibility resting upon a publication | 


speaking to two million people should restrain such utter- 
ances. The editorial seems to assume that, here and 
there, men, with a proper sense of responsibility, will 


involuntarily, by chance, unfortunate mishap, and strange | 
coincidence, place children in the world without giving | 


them “some advantage.” Even in the most scientific age, 
such things do happen, and no moral guilt should attach 


to those who have thus valiantly tried and failed. But | 


for sensible men voluntarily to produce such a condition 
is beyond comprehension. Such the trend of the editorial. 
This leads to the query, what is “some advantage?” 


Let the Honorable Justice possess his soul in patience. | Does the editor mean, wealth for the coming boy or girl? 
It may be that we are nearer than he thinks to the day of | 
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If so, Abraham Lincoln would never have been born. 
Does he mean education? But education can not be de- 
vised or even passed in a life time by deed of conveyance. 
Does he mean breeding, in a society sense, synonymous 
to refinement? But culture of that sort did not cut the 
forests of the middle west, span the reaches of the plains, 
carve granite from the Rockies’ slope, or find the gold 
grains in the rivers’ sands. Does he mean health? If so, 
who has the health to give his boy; a tortured writer 
scribbling over some dry desk, or Sylvest’ or Fritz, or 
Papadopolous, there in the gang; the sylph-like lady on 
her scented couch, or the servant at her tub? 

What does he mean? He means a material advantage, 
and forgets that material advantages conferred often 
mean destruction to the recipient. He forgets the human 
soul, and ignores the primary conception that the indi- 
vidual grows through misfortune, battle, strife and 
hunger. He demands a more intelligent and kindly world 
for the people already here, and presupposes that intelli- 
gence and kindliness can be built on selfishness. 

“Suffer little children to come unto me,” said a Phil- 
osopher, who has brought more sunshine, intelligence, 
kindliness, charity and love into this life than all the 
wealth of the Indies and the knowledge of the East and 
West combined. 

The root of the anti-race suicide propaganda is not in 
any old tribal conception of patriotism. It reposes in 
the sanctuary of a woman’s heart, it girds the loins of a 
manly man. By it homes have been built, cities estab- 
lished, and governments ordained. Through it, work and 
care have taken on new dignity, and with it men have 
gladly sacrificed their fleeting years. For life is cheap, 
but a human soul is precious. 


‘*Soyons Distingués’’ 


E RAVIGNAN, the famous preacher, was a lawyer 
of considerable prominence before his entrance 
into the Society of Jesus, much sought after in Parisian 
society on account of his winning personality. It is said 
that when accompanying his brother to some salon, he 
would exclaim, Allons, mon cher, soyons distingués! 
This was his challenge to the vulgarity prevalent in the 
Paris of his day; the talisman that kept him even as a 
man of the world unsoiled by the sordidness about him. 
Soyons distingués! What need there is in our America 
of a similar rallying-cry. Worldlings are shrieking 


| Soyons vulgaires! Vulgarity is everywhere; its gospel 


is being preached from the housetops. Literature is full 
of it; incarnate, it stalks upon the stage; it walks arm in 
arm with erstwhile respectability—a boon companion. It 
has its law and its prophets: its law is the dictum, “we 
must know things as they are’’; its roll of prophets begins 
with the hectic litterateurs whose names are a stench in 
the nostrils of decent folk, and ends with those pseudo- 
scientists, the eugenists whom all the world loves to 
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honor. Innumerable are the disciples of vulgarity in 
these years of grace; few are they who frown upon this 
Circe. 

Indeed, there is much truth in the remark of an eccle- 
siastic that America is reverting to paganism. 
the paganism of the Golden Age, but to the vulgar pagan- 
ism of the decadence, with its glorification of sense, its 
open flaunting of public decency. A Roman of the later 
Empire would be very much at home in modern America. 
The dress of the women, the dances imported from the 
underworld, the books read in milady’s boudoir, the 


of our personal liberty to stage and publicly gloat over 


_ nastiness. The benighted mayor is endeavoring to under- 


Not to | 


topics taught unblushingly in our schools—all these would | 


be to him strongly reminiscent of Roman society at its 
worst. 

How stem this wave of pagan vulgarism? 
bulwarks are as yet untaken, the Christian home and the 
There lies our palladium, there our 
hope of ultimate victory. And if the school fails, the 
home, too, will pass under the captive yoke. All our 
school, all our 
strategic movements must begin there. What are we 
doing about it? Of the vast army of young men and 
young women who pass out from our Catholic colleges 
and academies yearly, how many remain uncontaminated 
by this vogue for vulgarity? And for how long? 
they set their faces resolutely against its enticements? 
Or, through fear of ridictile, do they succumb, exclaim- 
ing weakly, “These things are not sinful. After all we 
in Rome we must do as the Romans 


But two 


Christian school. 


energies must be concentrated on the 


are not Puritans; 
do. We will taste and see!” 

The pity of it all. 
boys would only go forth bravely, shouting valiantly the 
battle cry, Soyons distingués! Let us be distinguished, 
marked off from the common herd by the stamp of true 
Catholic nobility, what power for good they could exert. 


True modern Galahads and Elaines were these. 


A Mayor and the Stage 


P emgraninein to the revised and current edition of 

the Constitution of the United States, every man 
is free to say what he likes. This is known as freedom 
of speech. Any attempt to prevent him from putting 
his unconsidered statements into print, rocks our un- 
stable Government to its foundation. This guarantee is 
described as the liberty to print, or the freedom of the 
press. Of late years, any move to come between a man 
and his fifth bottle, has been held equivalent to the in- 
fiction of a deep dent in the sacred palladium of our 
hard-won freedom. This is personal liberty. 


mine the following inalienable rights of the stage: 

Suggestive jokes and songs; muscle and Apache dances; wear- 
ing of costumes simply to display the female figure; portrayal 
of moral perverts and sex degenerates; mingling of female per- 
formers with the audience; portrayal of “dope fiends”; all words. 
actions, and situations savoring of immorality. 


Jealous lovers of personal liberty will rest easy on 
learning that “‘prominent stage men” have “entered a 
strong protest.”” These Sir Galahads complain that the 
mayor wishes to enforce “the most drastic rules ever laid 
down.” They are right. “Drastic” is a well-chosen term, 


_ and if the mayor wins his “unholy” fight, there is little 


Do 


If our convent girls and college 
Sb aS | 


A fear- | 


some thing is personal liberty, a right justifying any ex- | 


cess from race-suicide to the social evil and a corrupt 
stage. 

The corrupt stage is at present engaging the attention 
of the mayor of Boston. This unenlightened person is 
possessed of but one idea, and that idea is plainly de- 
structive of the whole fabric of our liberties, especially 


doubt that all infractions will be followed by a “drastic” 
jail sentence. Socially considered, the mayor may be an 
enemy of “personal liberty,” but he has intelligence 
enough to know that a drop of cologne will not deodorize 
a sewer. 


‘*‘Westward Ho!’’ 


T present the call of California can be heard. As in 
49, so again this summer thousands will hurry 
across the plains, breathe the pure air of the Rockies, 
and descend upon Eldorado with expectant hearts. The 
ingenuity of man, through mechanical device, artistic de- 
sign, and architectural splendor, will amply reward their 
palpitating haste, while the gentle wash of the western 
sea upon the golden shore, will tease their imagination. 

But to the Catholic sojourner, the trip may mean more 
than this. Under the shade of the eucalyptus, he will 
hear the story of the missions told. How the Franciscan 
Fathers in 1535 first disembarked at Santa Cruz Bay; 
how the Jesuits came in 1683 at the solicitation of the 
Spanish Crown to undertake the settlement of the 
country ; how they labored until 1768 and were then ex- 
pelled by Government decree; how the Franciscans took 
up their unfinished task, and carried it along until 1834. 
Under the beneficent endeavors of these Pilgrim Fathers 
of the farthest West, Christianity was implanted, civiliza- 
tion progressed, peace and harmony prevailed. The very 
word “Padre” connotes a mystic, hallowed, lingering idea 
of charm and rest, till one can close his eyes and hear the . 
silver cadence of the mission bell. 

Thus was the Cross implanted ere the gold rush came 
and Brete Hart wrote his “Luck of Roaring Camp.” The 
California missions, “drawing cards” for tourists in this 
utilitarian age, are living refutations of the statement 
that the Catholic Church has been and always will be an 
institution of stagnation and retrogression. Down the St. 
Lawrence, up the Mississippi, around the Great Lakes 
and across the desert of cactus and sand, Catholic men of 
faith blazed the way. 

America owes much to the Catholic missions. And 
now, the missions need America. Cut off by devastating 
war from their ordinary means of sustenance and sup- 
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port, in piteous appeal, they reach arms from all parts of 
the world toward Columbia for assistance. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, at this time, that the laity of America 
contribute generously, if the outposts of the Faith are 
not to be lost. 

The truth is, the people of this country have been 
provincial. Busy building up their own land, they have 
had little opportunity and less inclination to gaze beyond 
the frontiers. But surely the time has now arrived for a 


broader outlook. The first step toward the new horizon 
can most fittingly be taken by viewing the examples of | 


what mission work has accomplished in the past. The 


United States is a world power. That position has been | 


thrust upon her, whether she desires it or not. Will 


the Catholics of the nation let it be said that they alone | 


shirked their new responsibilities ? 


The ‘‘Ave Maria’s’’ Fiftieth Year 


WING to the success with which the Ave Maria 
imitates the lowliness of the incomparable Maiden 
whose glory it has promoted so zealously, the fact that 
our bright contemporary quietly observed last month its 


Golden Jubilee, escaped the notice of many of the | 
The Ave Maria | 


magazine’s friends and well-wishers. 
was founded in Our Lady’s month, 1865, by Very Rev. 


Edward Sorin, Superior General of the Congregation of | 


the Holy Cross, as a periodical “devoted to the honor of 
the Blessed Virgin.” He felt that in a country that had 
been discovered by a great servant of Mary, of which 
the high feast is her Immaculate Conception, there 
should be published a magazine that would make her 
more widely known and more tenderly loved. This noble 
purpose has been fully realized, for without missing a 
single issue the Ave Maria has appeared each week for 
fifty years and has been contantly winning during that 
period new friends and readers. To Father Hudson, the 
venerable editor of the Ave Maria, and to all who have 
helped to make that magazine so eloquent a herald of 


Our Lady’s virtues, AMerRicaA sends cordial congratula- | 
| one nation and one people. 


tions. 


The Difficulties of Aliens 


T is unfortunate that there exists in the United States 


so widespread a lack of information on the difficul- | 
The consequence has been that many | 
immigrants who might long since have become devoted and | 
enthusiastic citizens, have failed to take out their natural- | 


ties of aliens. 


ization papers and are still debarred from that fuller 
participation in the blessings of freedom which should be 


the portion of all those who live under the American | 


Most of those | 
| to offer a few criticisms. 


flag, at least in so far as they desire it. 
who seek our shores, come in the hope and anticipation 
of transferring their allegiance to the land of their adop- | 
tion, only a small minority have made up their minds to | 
exploit our country for purposes of gain and then go back | 





to their old homes. And yet the process of naturalization 
involves such inconvenience and in many cases such ex- 
pense, and is so hampered by lack of officials to further 
it, that at present there are among us no fewer than four 
million men who are not naturalized. Many of these 
could satisfy the tests, a large number of them are 
anxious to do so. For as aliens they suffer many 
disabilities. To instance only a few, they are restricted 
in the purchase, inheritance and disposal by will of 
real estate, they are excluded from many employments, 
from the benefit of social service and workmen’s com- 
pensation and widow's pension laws. 

There are, however, hopeful signs that a better under- 
standing of their needs is a thing of the not distant 
future. A quarterly, entitled the Jmmigrants in America 
Review has just been started by the Committee for Immi- 
grants in America, which announces itself as ‘‘a modest 
attempt to vitalize American public opinion into the adop- 
tion of a national policy with reference to admitted 
aliens.” Nor has the committee restricted its literary 
efforts to the single task of getting out this magazine, it 
also publishes a number of books all bearing on different 
phases of the immigration problem. A _ nation-wide 
propaganda is also being pushed forward for the purpose 
of making the Fourth of July an Americanization Day, 
on which there will be public demonstrations of welcome 
to aliens who have become citizens during the year. The 
movement has been taken up in many cities. Very serious 
efforts are being made to secure greater privileges for 
aliens during the period that precedes their final admis- 
sion to citizenship. In particular better facilities for 
their education, simplification and coordination of laws 
concerning their legal status, amendment and enactment 
of laws relating to naturalization, greater opportunity for 
getting employment—these are some of the measures for 
which the committee is working. Our country has been 
wasting its opportunities. It is now alive to the neces- 
sity of doing away with Italian, Jewish, Slav and similar 
movements, and has embarked on a national movement 
for the Americanization of the aliens of all countries into 
The movement deserves all 


success. 


LITERATURE 


“American Thought” 


ROFESSOR WOODBRIDGE RILEY’S “American Thought’ 
(Holt) is not merely an exposition and history of the dif- 
ferent thought-fashions that have come and gone in the course 
of American history; it is a criticism, and implicitly at least, a 
philosophy as well. It is this intermingling of the author’s per- 
sonal views and interpretations with the objective narrative that 
makes the reading of the book all the more instructive and in- 
teresting. Of some of these views and interpretations we wish 


The epithet “American” in the title, “American Thought,” 
would perhaps at first sight lead the reader to expect some recog- 
nition of Scholastic Philosophy, which thousands of Americans, 
both lay and clerical have accepted as the most rational interpre- 
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tation of human experience and reality. Yet that philosophy is 
studiously ignored, if we except a few incidental references, 
which reveal, on the part of the author, a regrettable misunder- 
teaching. In describing, for instance, the 
“substance,” the author makes use of 


standing of its 
Scholastic conception of 
the following expressions which every Scholastic would repudi- 
ate: “In place of the Scholastic notion of occult substance, 
inconceivable substratum of sensible phenomena”; “it was only 
the unintelligible Scholastic notion of matter he (Johnson) dis- 
puted, and not anything either sensible, imaginable, intelligible,” 


” 46 


an 


and then adds piquancy to his misconception by such tea-cup 
banter as “Jesuitical generalization.” 

This elimination of Scholasticism can not be accounted for, be- 
cause it is an alien importation. So was Puritanism, so was the 
irish Idealism of Berkley, French and English Deism, the Ma- 
terialism of Pennsylvania Quakerism and the Irish, or to be 
conventional, the Scotch-Irish Realism of the Princeton school. 
Yet all these systems are in the author’s estimation “American.” 
Why not Scholasticism? Or is it because the author assumes 
that Scholastic philosophers are not American or they do not 
think ? 

While “American” is rigidly exclusive, “Thought” is gener- 
cusly inclusive. To the modern mind philosophy becomes mere 
“thought.” It is more fascinated by the novelty and exhilara- 
tion of the chase than by the running down of the quarry. Yet 
to the unsophisticated lovers of wisdom, the outcome of thought 
is static as well as dynamic. Sir John Herschel said: “The grand 
character of truth is its capability of enduring the test of uni- 
versal experience, and coming unchanged out of every possible 
form of fair discussion.” 

The grand character of American thought is perpetual change- 
ableness, incapacity to endure. Each system is born only to 
die, to be again followed by a contradictory system equally short- 
lived. Judged even by the pragmatic standard of William 
James, American thought-systems did not seem “to work.” For 
al’ these systems, appropriate epitaphs may be easily culled from 
the author's book. “Puritanism,” in the words of Joseph Allen, 
formerly professor of History at Harvard, “has had its day; in- 
tellectually Calvinism is dead.” “Deism,” Professor Riley tells 
us, “failed to satisfy the cravings of emotional excitement.” 
“Transcendentalism,” which Emerson hopefully called “a per- 
fect religion,’ the author gracefully confesses “has come and 
gone like autumnal foliage.” ‘Absolute Idealism,” writes the 
Professor, “with its cloud-capped pinnacles has likewise faded 
away. In its stead has arisen prosaic Pragmatism, which makes 
truth that which succeeds.” 

This practical standard of truth is, of course, as old as the 
world, and as familiar as the principle, “the tree is known by its 
fruit.” But it is neither universal nor ultimate. Even should a 
“watchful waiting” eventually reveal the ripened consequences of 
some doubtful system or situation, what criterion, we may ask, is 
te decide whether these consequences are really a success? The 
Men will differ on just what 
a measure of itself. But waiv- 


pragmatic test can not answer. 

constitutes success. It can not be 
ing the intrinsic limitations of Pragmatism, its dirge, in the 
opinion of Professor Riley, has already been sung. “It is out 
of the atmosphere of the actual (Pragmatism) that the new 
plant (New Realism) has sprung.” It is difficult to understand 
the appropriateness of the words “plant,”’ and “sprung,” to express 
what is really not an intrinsic development at all, but rather a 
reactionary denial of American Pragmatism by the New Realism. 
But of course the evolutionary principle must be strained to 
assign a legitimate parentage to each new system. 

One of the fundamental assumptions of Pragmatism is that 
“reality is changed by the very act of our knowing it.” This the 
New Realism flatly contradicts. The author says: “The richness 
of reality, direct awareness of the world—these are the prime 
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marks of the new philosophy.” “It believes in a world inde- 
pendent of the knowing of it.” “To them (New Realists), the 
world is no eject of the subject, no piece of human imagery, but 
its texture is made up of other stuff than mere thought.” The 
truth is that the New Realism is the legitimate though belated 
offspring of the Aristotelian and Scholastic theory of knowledge. 
Even Professor Riley, though somewhat reluctantly, writes this 
certificate of its birth. “Such is the radical realism, a system 
hardly held before, save by Aristotle and the Materialists.” 

New Realism, at least in its main contention, if not in the 
minor details of its teaching, is in complete accord with Scho- 
lasticism. If space permitted, it may even be shown that a better 
understanding of the Scholastic theory of truth, on the part of 
the New Realists, combined with a closer analysis of the implica- 
tions involved in the principles of the New Realism would har- 
monize the outlying differences between the two rival systems. 
It is this approach of the “Old,” and the “New” Realism that is 
in our day the most hopeful sign for the future of philosophy. 

From a study of the many ephemeral systems set forth in 
“American Thought” may we not justly conclude that no one- 
man philosophy, nor any strictly national philosophy can be an 
adequate interpretation of the things that are? A philosophy to 
endure must have the power of universal appeal, must be inter- 
There is only one philosophy which measures up to 
this standard. It does so because it has never ignored the most 
stupendous fact of human history, Divine Revelation. That 
MICHAEL J. MAHONY, S.J. 


national. 


philosophy is Scholasticism. 


REVIEWS 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer. A Popular Vindication of 
Christian Beliefs and Practices Against the Attacks of Mod- 
ern Criticism. By Rev. M. P. Hitt, S. J. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $2.00. 

Some years ago Father F. X. Brors, a Jesuit of the Prov- 
ince of Germany, published a polemical work, entitled “Mo- 
dernes A B C,” which was admirably adapted to meet the 
controversial needs of his countrymen, for the book fur- 
nished readers with apt replies to the objections urged 
against revealed religion and the teachings of the Church. 
This work Father Hill undertook to translate, but soon found 
that before it would meet the requirements of English- 
speaking Catholics of to-day many changes and additions 
would have to be made. On certain subjects, for example, 
longer, fuller articles than the German work contained were 
deemed necessary, while such topics as Christian Science, 
Pragmatism, Theosophy, etc., Father Brors had not treated 
at all. The result was that “Modernes A B C” became, under 
Father Hill's careful hand, a practically new book, for “The 
Catholic’s Ready Answer” is not merely a controversial 
work but “endeavors to inculcate right notions of individual 
duty, especially as bearing on situations in which conscien- 
tious persons often find themselves in the very complex life 
of the present age.” 

In nearly five hundred closely-printed pages are arranged, 
in alphabetical order, more than a hundred objections, rang- 
ing from “Agnosticism” to “The Virgin Mary,” that are 
urged against Christianity and Catholicism. The unbe- 
liever’s position is first briefly stated and then follows a 
well-written and soundly-reasoned refutation. For instance, 
the old sophism “It matters little what you believe, provided 
your life is good” is exposed, Haeckel is discredited, the im- 
practicability of Socialism is proved, and there are admirable 


chapters on the “Christian Ideal of Education,” “Mixed 
Marriages,” “Miracles,’ “Christ’s Divinity’ and “The 
Church.” Father Hill is to be congratulated warmly on 


having written a book that will be of great value to teachers, 
catechists, instructors of converts and even to “the general 
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reader,’ for the author furnishes them with “answers” no 
less “ready” than convincing to many of the attacks made 
to-day against the Christian Revelation and Catholic mor- 








ality. When a second edition of the work is called for, the | 


publishers ought to give it a more sober-hued cover and better 
paper. W. D. 





The Life of Cervantes. New York: 
FE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

Just three hundred years ago Don Miguel de Cervantes y 
Saavedra, winning a race with “the great thirst” of dropsy 
that he saw driving death to drink up his life, put the last 
touch to “the best novel in the world beyond all com- 
parison.” Within a few months, April 23, 1616, eleven 
days after Shakespere’s departure, having received Extreme Unc- 
tion and finished his final dedication “with one foot in the 
stirrup and in the anguish of death,” Fra Miguel, Tertiary 
of St. Francis, piously committed his soul to God. In char- 
acter as in genius he belongs to the first order of greatness. 
Though from the dawn of manhood to an old age of penury 
and pain he had endured battle-wounds, slavery, imprison- 
ment, poverty and obloquy, he never lost his faith in God 
or love of his kind, and he left a legacy of gentle laughter 
and kindly wisdom that still enriches the world. He prized 
more the hand that was mangled fighting for God and king 
at Lepanto to the hand that wrote “Don Quixote,” and the 
wounds of Turkish bullets on his breast to the glories of 
authorship. His five years’ slavery in Algiers, during which 
he repeatedly suffered torture and the lash for his unwearied 
attempts to free his fellow-captives and fortify them by his 


By RoBinson SMITH. 


hymns to “Our Lord and His Blessed Mother and the Holy | 
Sacrament,” and his thirty-six years’ slavery thereafter to 


toil and want and debt, during which he wrote the most 
joyous of books and was loyal to every duty of life, show 
him great of soul as well as of genius, and if they do not 
quite verify his statement that his works contain “no word ob- 
scene nor thought less than Catholic,” they do show that there 
was “no mean streak in him, no running fault, no deplorable 
side to his nature.” In 120 pages Mr. Smith’ sums up the 


true facts of Cervantes’ life, clears away the obscurities | 
surrounding author and work, and refutes the one charge, 
of an illicit connection, which the “Encyclopedia Britannica” | 


still permits to stain his character if not its pages. This 
“Life” is rather a pendant to the author’s excellent transla- 
tion of “Don Quixote” than an adequate biography. 


His | 


fine judgment and ripe knowledge of Cervantean literature | 
should make the complete story of Cervantes from the | 


same pen most desirable for the tercentenary year of 1616. 
M. K. 





Collected Essays. By Rupotr EucKEN. 
lated by Meyrick Boorn, B.Sc., Ph.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

This volume offers illuminating reading both for the truth and 
error it contains. There are nineteen essays in the collection, 
and most of them deal in a more or less intimate way with re- 
ligion and morality. The author appreciates the great problems 


of the day, evaluates them to a nicety, discusses them in a | 


sprightly enough manner, but in every instance offers a worth- 
less solution. He himself is an unconscious victim of the Zeit- 
geist. Aware of the need of authority in the State, he yet rejects 
it in religion and, under the spell of Kant and Schleirmacher, 
falls back on a species of subjectivism by which the spirit of 
man is to obtain its highest expression. It is the old story of the 
loss of vivid faith in an imminent yet transcendant, personal 
God who revealed truth and put upon man the obligation of be- 
lieving it. Dr. Eucken’s system, or lack of system, would but 


perpetuate conditions under which morality is obliged to justify 


Edited and Trans- | 


} 


| 





itself to man: not vice versa. For, after all, if subjectivism be 
our standard, religion will rise very little above man’s needs 
and whims, which more often than not depend on environment. 
Thus will the presumption of socialists and others of like heart 
be justified. True, the author, as if scenting the difficulty from 
afar, strives to evade it by this apotheosis of Luther: “But in 
these struggles and cares his life is so entirely concentrated 
upon his own inner existence and so fully occupied with himself 
that it acquires a safe superiority to all social environment and 
becomes inaccessible to any considerations of mere expediency.” 
In view of Luther’s “Table Talk” and Grisar’s researches, these 
are remarkable words, and if Eucken’s philosophy of life is to 
stand or fall with Luther, then it falls and is smashed to pieces 
in the falling. But be this as it may, Dr. Eucken’s thought leads 
nowhere, save perhaps to unreasonable individualism and _ its 
accompanying vices. However, the author makes the most of 
his ideas and has produced an interesting if impracticable book. 
Rk. H. T. 





Panama and Other Poems. By SrepHen Puitiirs. New 
York: John Lane Company. $1.25. 

A garland of verse woven by Mr. Stephen Phillips should 
be something of an event in the literary world. The past 
achievements of the poet justify the highest expectations. 
In his dramas, in spite of evident shortcomings, and although 
the characters speak and act, not as they would in real life, 
but as Mr. Phillips bids them say and do, there is a beauty 
of diction, a wealth of imagination, a control of the deepest 
and mellowest stops of English song which recall the verse 
of Webster and Marlowe. “Panama and Other Poems,” 
however, will disappoint the reader. Lesser writers might 
claim them with some degree of satisfaction. There is, of 
course, the finely-chiseled line, the rich imagery and deft 
workmanship which are the author's characteristic gift. But 
from “Panama” to “The Quest of Haidee,’’ the poems, with 
rare exceptions, have one great defect. They lack inspira- 
tion. Now and then the poet trembles on the dizzy verge of 
it. We feel the flutter of venturing wings, but the bird never 
soars and, dazed and trembling, returns to earth again. 

To a poet, fully alive to titanic achievement, “Panama” 
might have been no lifeless argument. But power and mass are 
absent from our poet’s lines. Neither the marvelous engin- 
eering skill, nor the world-wide consequences of the under- 
taking are firmly and sharply visualized. And to record the 
herculean struggle of man and science against the brawling 
opposition of Chagres and the grim reluctances of Culebra 
Cut no metrical instrument could be so inadequate as the 
prim couplet of Pope. Nor does the war poetry of Mr. 
Phillips rise to a high level of excellence. Catholic readers 
will detect a false note in “The Passing of Julian” and 
“Jesus and Joan. } om 





The Man Behind the Bars. By Winirrep Louise Taytor. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

There is much talk at present, some of it maudlin, much 
of it eminently sane, on the reform of judicial procedure in 
criminal cases. Many of the ladies and gentlemen who take 
a curious delight in harrying the feelings of the public by 
tearful recitals of the woes of the imprisoned burglar and 
gunman will probably give over their activities with the 
advent of the next sociological fad. Earnest students of 
law and penology, in time, no doubt, will bring about the 
desirable and needed reforms. In the interval, the public at 
large may examine its conscience on the treatment usually 
meted out to the ex-convict. The permanent reform of some 
of these men is almost hopeless. Their habits of thought 
and life unfit them for a place in civilized society. Despite 


all preventive measures, these human wrecks will, in all 
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probability, be always with us, and what to do with them 
is one of the questions which the new penology will be asked 
to solve. Others, beyond doubt, will readily and gratefully 
respond to a modicum of fair treatment. It is with the 
purpose of stimulating the public conscience that this vol- 
ume has been published. Miss Taylor argues well for the 
necessity of a reform of our methods of dealing with crim- 
inals, “from the police court to the penitentiary,” and for 
a more humane treatment of the ex-convict who is striving 
to reconstruct his broken life. When the spirit of Christ has 
penetrated our lives more deeply our eyes will discern and 
our hearts call forth the good that still exists in the hearts 
of men and women who have sinned. But it is not easy for 
us, who ourselves are sinners, to forgive utterly and, while 
hating the sin, love the sinner. Only God, it seems, can do 





this. Em § 


The Friar Preacher, Yesterday and To-day. Translated 
from the French of Pére Jacquin, O.P., by Father Hucu 
Pore, O.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. $0.75. 

To attempt to give an adequate idea of the origin and 
spirit of the great Order of St. Dominic in 152 24mo pages 
is a difficult task, and though the author has written 
an interesting book, one feels, after perusing it, that the 
work should have been three times larger. Then it would | 
have been possible to carry further the historical sketch 
which terminates with the definite shaping of the Order | 
under Humbert de Romanis, the fifth general. There is no 
more glorious page in medieval history than that written by 
the Sons of St. Dominic, but in English we have as yet no 
worthy account of their achievements. The Franciscans, 
owing to the vogue of the “Franciscan cult” among non- | 
Catholic scholars, are coming slowly into their own, but the 
Dominicans have not had so sympathetic a hearing. Though 
this book is not a controversial one, nor intended for the 
general or non-Catholic reader, as it is addressed rather to 
Catholic young men who feel stirring within them the be- 
ginnings of a religious vocation, nevertheless professors and 
publicists of to-day, to whom the word Dominican suggests 
nothing but the thumbscrew and the stake, would perhaps 
receive some enlightenment from this little work of Pére 
Jacquin’s. }. 2. a oes 


Famous Days and Deeds in Holland and Belgium. By | 
CuHar.es Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

The present world war has created an appetite for knowledge 
of the various countries engaged in the contest; and many are 
the cooks and many are the caterers ready to answer the hungry | 
calls. Because of the rush of customers it is to be feared that 
much will be wanting both in the cooking and the serving. 
Charles Morris, a prolific writer for many years, is in the mar- 
ket with a book on the Netherlands, a point of interest at the 
present. The book has all the marks of hasty composition or | 
compilation. It shows no signs of original study, it repeats | 
blunders and inaccuracies of fifty years ago, and has not profited | 
by the serious studies of more recent times. True, it does not | 
pretend to be a history; it is rather a moving picture, and were | 
it less one-sided and partisan, it would be a very interesting pic- 
ture show. For one’s sympathy will naturally be with the little 
people in their heroic struggle for home rule, as they ever will 
be with the victims of absolutism if not tyranny. Yet we must 
not call that white in the oppressed which we, with much vehe- 
mence, pronounced black in the oppressor. In such a contest as 
that between Holland and Spain, William the Silent and Philip 
II, everything is not white on one side and black on the other. 
In characterizing persons and actions care must be taken that 
the epithets in one sentence are not contradicted in the next. | 





Real history demands more careful treatment and moving pictures 
should receive it, too. As an instance of the carelessness of the 
writer it is startling to find the famous dictum about the “scrap 
of paper” put into the mouth of the German Emperor. Perhaps 
the book was intended to sell, not to educate. P..3. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


On June 15, just seven hundred years ago, the English 
barons, led by Cardinal Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
forced John Lackland to sign the Great Charter. In the cur- 
rent Catholic Mind Dr. Guilday, of the Catholic University, 
reviews the events leading up to that important concession, 
examines the document itself and explains the attitude taken 
by Innocent III toward the transaction. This excellent 
article should be of keen interest to America’s readers. In 
“Catholics’ ‘Divided Allegiance’” Father Fisher then proves 
that those who find difficulty in reconciling a Catholic’s 
leyalty to his Church with that due his country “are prac- 
tising and professing a similar double allegiance every day of 
their lives.” Father Patrick H. Casey’s earnest exhortation 
to “Use the Catholic Press” is the last paper in the number. 





The spring number of Pax, the Caldey Benedictines’ quar- 
terly, appears in a new form. The artistic cover of olive, 
yellow and black bears on a tree which is rooted in Amor 
Dei, the names of the sainted abbots of Caldey, and im- 
provements have been made in the type, paper and size of 
the magazine. Dom Aelred reports that the war is seriously 
menacing the temporal welfare of the monastery, and he 
appeals for more subscribers to Pax and for accessions to 
the ranks of the Caldey Helpers. In the contents of this 
number of the quarterly there is an interesting account of 
the earthquake in Italy, a description of the new foundations 
at Edermine, in Wexford, Ireland, where the refugee monks 
cf Maredsous have found a home, a sketch of Dewi Sant, or 
St. David, the patron of Wales; a study of the artistic beau- 
ties of Monte Cassino, and several valuable ascetical papers. 
That picture of the Caldey refectory will surely foster voca- 


tions! 





“Born a Catholic, a Republican of firm persuasion, a Free- 
mason of wide repute, creeds and opinions have never suc- 
ceeded in making him give or receive favors,” says Alex- 
ander Kohn, B.A., the author of a brief “Life of General 
Joffre” (Stokes, $0.50). None of the anecdotes that are being 
told to illustrate the practical character of Joffre’s Catholi- 
cism appears in this book. So little is known, indeed, about 
the General that his biographer has found it hard to fill 
out 114 pages. The leader of the French army is portrayed 
as a grim, silent, tireless man whose specialty is trenches and 
whose passion is discipline. His career in the Orient and in 
Africa is reviewed, his success in keeping out of the Drey- 
fus affair noted, the chief credit for the three years’ law cf 
conscription is said to be his, and tributes are paid to the 
General’s modest, simple character. This seems to be the 
only life of Joffre that has appeared in English. 





Whoso takes up “Fits and Starts,” by Rev. T. A. Fitz- 
gerald, O.F.M. (St. Louis, Herder, $1.00), will read it 
through, be he even a reviewer, and not in fits and starts. 
Its eighteen short stories are an instalment of the inimitable 
contributions that have given Gill’s Catholic Bulletin of Dub- 
lin the wide popularity it deserves. Five treat of Aus- 
tralia and its “aboriginalities,” one of a “Yankee live wire’s” 
whimsicalities, and the rest of Ireland’s own comicalities; 
but whatever the scene or subject, the humor of Ireland 
runs through them all, flavored with a rollicking quality of 
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good-natured satire that the author has patented. He is 
not in search of a moral, but his close observation of rich 
and poor, always with a humorous eye, never fails to find 
good among the absurdities and sordid things of life. There 
is pathos, too, as in “One Lily More,” and, in fact, such an 
admirable mixture of laughter and tears as is only paralleled 
in the “Homespun Yarns” of the same narrator. Father Fitz- 
gerald is a “charackther” in Irish literature. 








Father Bernard Vaughan in an address he delivered not long 
ago at the solemn opening of the Robert Hugh Benson Memorial 
Church, Buntingford, England, said of the lamented author: 

His life was short; but what a psalm!—not the Miserere, 
but “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and never forget all He 
has done for thee.” That was his psalm of life, and this is 
what you and I want—not to be pessimists, but to have the 
optimism of Robert Hugh Benson: to go about laden with the 
burden of sunshine and tell people to lift up their blinds and 
open their windows and let the light and warmth of God’s 
sun into their homes and into their lives. 


All who knew Mgr. Benson pay similar tributes to his cheerful. 
sunny disposition. Unkindness he could not understand and he 
shortened his life by answering himself at great length the num- 
berless appeals for spiritual help that the mail brought him. 





Mr. G.-K. Chesterton says, in the prefatory note of “The 
Wild Knight” (Dutton, $1.25): “I leave these verses as they 
stand, although they contain innumerable examples of what 
I now see to be errors of literature .’ “Nobody,” he 
adds, “need read the book.” Notwithstanding this humble 
warning; there are poems in the book for which the author 
need make no apology. “The Song of the Children” mingles 
the simplicity of childhood with the wisdom of years. A 
gimpse of the beautiful simplicity of “A Christmas Carol” 
may be had from its last stanza: 

The Christ-child stood at Mary’s knee 
His hair was like a crown, 

And all the flowers looked up at Him, 
And all the stars looked down. 


All the selections in “The Wild Knight” will doubtless be 
found in the volume of “G. K. C.’s” complete poems lately 
published in England. “A Florentine Cycle and Other 
Poems” (Putnam, $1.25) by Gertrude Huntington McGiffert 
contains many rich descriptions of Italian scenery, though 
the images are a little confusing at times. The verses under 
the heading “The Homestead” are full of appeals to the 
affections, while “The Doorstep” and “The Hearth” might be 
read with profit by many of our modern travelers. There 
are too many verses packed into the volume. 








Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge’s “The German Army in War” 
(McBride, $0.50) is a very thorough account, in untechnical 
language, of the German military system, its war methods 
and organization from the days that followed the battle of 
Jena to the present time. Mr. Atteridge’s purpose is to 
show Englishmen that their own army is trying conclusions 
with a very formidable fighting machine, and he warns them 
that to underrate such an opponent means disaster. From 
the evidence of the English troops at the front, it is clear 
that the German Army system has been able to produce 
great bodies of trained troops, who will face death unflinch- 
ingly in the teeth of, overwhelming odds. While fully recog- 
nizing many admirable points in the German system, the 
author is not inclined to prefer universal service to the 
British scheme of enlistment. In treating the German in- 
terpretation of the law of war, he states simply the method 
of procedure followed by German commanders in the field. 
Mr. Atteridge handles his subject from the viewpoint of the 
writer of military history, fairly and critically. 








EDUCATION 
University Extension Work in Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS has entered formally into university ex- 
tension work. Recently Governor David I. Walsh signed 
House Bill 2175, which provides for a department of university 
extension to be established in the State board of education. An 
appropriation of $25,000 is provided for this work in the year 
1915. The progress of the measure through its preliminary 
stages has been interesting and by no means free from difficulties. 
In his inaugural address of last January, the Governor earnestly 
recommended enactment of legislation providing correspondence 
education for the “masses,” who heretofore have received little 
or no share in the direct benefit of the enormous sums annually 
appropriated by the State for educational work. 


PRELIMINARY WORK 


A few months subsequent to his inaugural message, the Gov- 
ernor appointed an advisory committee to look into the details of 
this work. The committee was composed of Reverend Charles 
W. Lyons, S.J., President of Boston College; President Bumpus 
of Tufts College; Dr. Snedden, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; President Filene, of the Filene Corporation and Professor 
Ropes, of Harvard. 

The committee reported a bill, by the provisions of which the 
university extension work was to be carried on by the State Board 
of Education. The bill was revised, and in changed form ap- 
peared as House Bill 2164, calling for a Commission on University 
Extension. The personnel of the commission was to include 
seven members, five of whom were appointed directly by the 
Governor, and one chosen by the Governor from the membership 
of the Board of Education. The Commissioner of Education 
was designated as the seventh member. 

The “commission” measure was reported by the Committee on 
Education to the Ways and Means Committee which recom- 
mended to the House that the bill be “referred to the next gen- 
eral court.” The report of the committee was negatived by a 


| vote of 88 to 55, and a substitute measure (House Bill 2175) 





was introduced. This measure, which placed the work under 
the control of the Board of Education, was passed by the House 
after heated debate, by a vote of 137 to 85. In the Senate the 
rieasure met with opposition, but was passed after the appro- 
priation of $50,000 for 1915 was reduced to $25,000. 


ATTITUDE OF THE STATE BOARD 


The success of the work now rests with the State Board of 
Education, and is by no means assured. The Board has been 
rostile to the work now placed in its control, and has adopted a 
reversal of attitude only when forced to do so. The record of 
the Board for the past six years, the period of reorganized ac- 
tivity, does not point to any notable progress in normal school 
development over which the board has had control since 1870. 
The Normal Schools of Massachusetts, ten in number, are sadly 
in need of readjustment and reorganization. Since the creation 
of the office of Commissioner of Education in 1909, the normal 
schools have been at a standstill academically, and this despite 
the fact that in 1914 over $850,000 was appropriated for mainten- 
ance and administration. Although authorized by law to super- 
vise educational work aided wholly or in part by State appropri- 
ations, the Board has responded but indifferently to its duties 
in this regard, giving practically no attention to three of the 
Massachusetts textile schools for which in 1914 approximately 
$70,000 was appropriated. 

Controlling and supervising for educational purposes amounts 
aggregating in 1914 $2,000,000, the Board has become one vf 
the most expensive arms of the commonwealth. Save in the case 
of Jeremiah Burke, newly appointed member, and Assistant 
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Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, the membership 
of the Board is collegiate in its attitude and point of view. How 
far such Board will come to earth, to recognize and provide for 
the needs of the common people, is a matter about which no 
prophecy can be attempted at this time. 


POSSIBLE RESULTS 


At present over 90,000 residents of Massachusetts are enrolled 
in a single Correspondence School conducted in Pennsylvania. 
It is safe to predict that of this total a large percentage will enroll 
in the State school should the venture prove a success. It is 
high time for the State educational officials to forego the field 
of pure academic theory, and get down to a workable level where 
the greatest good can be accomplished for the greatest number. 
With the financial support of the Commonwealth behind it, and 
an office equipment that costs annually over $58,000, the Board 
should have no excuse for failure to make a success out of the 
university extension project. Even its most ardent supporters 
can not claim achievement for the board in reference to the de- 
velopment of the State Normal Schools. Let us hope better 
things for it, and for the great mass of people who ought to be, 
and who will be, benefited by a proper administration of the 


university extension department. Lester B. DoNAHuE, PH.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Convent Inspection 
A Seconp Grim Farry TALE 


HE Committee of Five halted hesitatingly before the private 
office of State Senator McCaffery. 

“T don’t like his name,” ventured the Reverend Darksome 
Bigot; “it sounds Irish.” 

“And the poor priest-ridden Irish are all Romans,” added Miss 
Prunella Prejudice, enigmatically. 

“It must be faced to the bitter end,” said brave Colonel Back- 
“Onward, champions of righteousness and American 
Onward to the charge!” 


woods. 
liberty against Rome! 


THe INDICTMENT 


Senator McCaffery met the charge with serene countenance, 
and graciously waved the quintette to seats within range of the 
battery of his smiles. 

“What can I do for you to-day?” he said, with the air of 
grandfather patting little Freddie on his golden locks. 

“We have here,” began the Reverend Bigot, “a bill for the 
inspection of convents and other institutions of the Romish 
Church, and we crave your support.” 

Senator McCaffery’s jaw shot forward a full inch, and the 
window barometer suddenly registered calm changing to storm. 
But Senator McCaffery had inherited a sense of humor from 
his priest-ridden ancestors, and so his jaw grew less hard, even 
if the barometer remained unchanged. 

“For years,” continued the reverend gentleman, “these insti- 
tutions have grown up in our midst unchecked. But noble hearted 
Americans alive to our somnolent carelessness have cried: Who 
knows what heinous crimes may be perpetrated behind high 
convent walls?” 

“Yes,” bolted Miss Prejudice with triumphant logic, “if they 
are right before Heaven, why do they not let us go in and out 
as we choose?” 

“Ah, why?” echoed Mr. Igno Ramus and Miss Very Prude. 

“So we wish this law passed authorizing State officials ——” 

“Women especially ——” 

“To inspect at their discretion these mysterious abodes of 
shadows and somber-robed women. They must be allowed to 





| of definite facts. 


study conditions, right abuses, free the imprisoned, and permeate 
all with the wholesome atmosphere of American freedom.” 


How to Prove It 


“Gentlemen and Ladies,” began Senator McCaffery; “your 
bill is most interesting. Before I would recommend your pre- 
senting it to the Senate, you must gain for it the solid backing 
These it is your duty to acquire by a system- 
atic course of—snooping.” 

“Snooping?” Miss Prejudice’s eyes gleamed with a new light. 

“Yes, let snooping be your occupation for some days. Dis- 
guise yourselves. I doubt much that convents would receive any 
of you were you to show yourselves in your true likeness. But 
disguised, you can visit these convents; spy out abuses; learn all 
their dark secrets; and then return with your facts to carry 
your bill triumphantly through the Legislature. May I suggest 
some fit disguises?” 

Senator McCaffery turned his blue eyes toward the ceiling. He 
was thinking of his daughter as she knelt in consecration before 
the altar not three years back. His voice was gentle when he 
began. 

ORPHANAGE AND HOosPITAL 


“Miss Prude, for you I should suggest the disguise of help- 
less, innocent babyhood. Pass yourself off as an infant deserted 
by a drunken father and a wolfish mother. Lie in a basket of 
straw with nothing but rags for covering, at the door of a 
Catholic orphanage, and when the Sister hearing your plaintive 
cries opens the door, stretch forth bare, trembling arms in 
piteous supplication. Deceived by your disguise, she will pick 
you up and lay you against her heart throbbing with a wondrous 
pity, and bear you to a cot about which hover others in dress 
and gentleness like to herself. Now is your chance; snoop to 
your heart’s content. For when you note the hundred and more 
cribs each with its tiny bundle of helpless humanity, and hear 
the crooning voice of these mothers by proxy and observe the 
depth and the breadth of human love when transmuted by the 
divine touch, you will know that you are in a convent-orphanage. 

“For you, Mr. Igno Ramus, I suggest this expedient. Garb 
yourself as a penniless wanderer, and as you cross a busy 
thoroughfare, cast yourself headlong before an oncoming street 
car. Safe in your disguise as a homeless, helpless mass of 
bleeding flesh and broken bone, they will carry you to a Catholic 
hospital, where real Sisters live and work. Your first conscious 
gaze will rest upon a Catholic Sister; you will feel her calm, 
cool hand touching your splitting brow; her gentle voice will 
soothe your throbbing nerves, and from your bed in the midst 
ef this convent-hospital, you may learn all the grim secrets of 
the Catholic sisterhoods. Snoop till you have grown tired with 
snooping. 

REFUGE AND REFORMATORY 


“Miss Prejudice, your disguise will require heroic courage; 
tut I know your readiness to handle any sort of mud or mire if 
you can do so in the name of Anti-Romanism. Disguise your- 
self as a poor, broken woman, whose past is a livid blot and 
whose future is a dismal blank, whose soul and body are dead- 
ened with the weight of man’s inhumanity and woman’s criminal 
weakness. Write across your ashen brow the lines of shame 
and despair, so deep that men and women shrink from you as 
they pass you in the street. Then throw yourself at the steps 
of a Catholic refuge, and out of the depths of your misery, lift 
seared eyes to the Sister who answers your knock. When she 
takes you in her arms and for the first time you hear of the 
Saviour who loved even Magdalen, when you learn that there is 
hope even for the most pitiable of God’s creatures, you will know 
tliat you are in a convent of the Good Shepherd. Then may you 
safely snoop. 
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“Your disguise, Mr. Darksome Bigot, will not afford you great 
difficulty. Ignorance is its first requisite; wilful wickedness, its 
second. Pretend that you are a lad of twelve who never knew 
the love of a mother nor the cherishing care of a father. Plunge 
your soul deep in the corruption of the alleys; train your hands 
to deftness of theft, your brain to quickness for crime. Weaken 
your body with the fumes of rotten tobacco and with vile food. 
Learn to fly furtively from the approaching policeman. Then 
when the hand of the law falls heavily on your shoulder, they will 
send you to a Catholic reformatory where Catholic Sisters will 
teach you for the first time what it means to look into the eyes 
of spotless womanhood, where your hands will change their 
criminal deftness for the cleverness of the skilled artisan, where 
the curse will give place to the prayer and warped boyhood will 
develop into upright manhood. There in that reformatory you 
may study conditions uninterrupted and suspected by no one. 
Snoop, while there’s time for snooping. 


THE Quiet HAVEN 


“Colonel Backwoods, your disguise shall be that of a greybeard, 
who like an humble Lear, has felt the serpent’s tooth of filial 
ingratitude. Clad in the garb of poverty, with a hopeless, hunted 
look in your eye and a quaver in your voice, dragging leaden 
feet from the homes of faithless friends, you will seek out a 
Catholic Old People’s Home. If your disguise is complete and 
neglect and wretchedness are writ large on your face, a Sister 
will lead you by the hand; a Sister will clothe and feed your 
quaking form; a Sister will draw your soul upward from the 
present wretchedness to the glory promised to Christ’s poor. In 
one so near the grave, they will suspect nothing; and in the 
midst of this blind and unsuspecting charity, snoop ‘till you can 
snoop no longer. 

“And when you have thus gathered from first hand the hor- 
rible secret of these “nunneries,’”’ and confirmed absolutely the 
vaporings of anti-Romanist writers, triumphantly return to offer 
your bill to the State Legislature. Can such skilful snooping fail 
of its due reward?’ 

Senator McCaffery lowered his blue eyes from the ceiling and 
gazed in surprise at five empty chairs. The Committee for the 
Inspection of Romish Convents had fled in search of a senator 
who was neither Irish nor blessed with a Catholic sense of 
ht-mor. DanieL A. Lorp, s.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


That intemperate organ of retrogression, the New York Sun, 
which has not hesitated on occasion to express its mind on 
certain wild phases of modern sociology and education, is again 
on the war-path. This time the hatchet is raised against ‘“aca- 
demic freedom,” an idol scarcely second in sanctity, to personal 
liberty. In ordinary life, complains the Sun, when a man in- 
dulges a propensity to inflict upon an unoffending world mere 
drivelling bosh as matters of serious moment, he is likely after 
a time “to find his usefulness ended or curtailed in the connection 
which has been providing him with wages, salary or income.” 
Not so, however, the college professor. An output of imbecile 
professorial opinion, especially if it finds its way to the Sunday 
supplements, has come to be “the most valid of titles to a per- 
manent place on a faculty pay-roll,” for any who dare to sug- 
gest that the said professor is “too big a fool to be allowed to 
hold his job” would be overwhelmed with the dreadful op- 
probrium rightly merited by all enemies of academic freedom. 
“There is no apparent security of employment for a proved ass 
except in a college or university chair. Once he has given proof, 
such proof of his quality, he has all but made his living sure for 
life.” The Sun suggests that the exercise of the intellect should 
be restricted to persons duly certified by a Federal Thought Com- 
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inission, as being possessors of an intellect. “There ought to be a 
law about it in a land which believes sincerely in the virtue of 
law-making to correct any evil.” 


Much of the popularity of “Billy” Sunday, even with those 
who accept neither his methods nor his doctrines is due to the 
fact that Mr. Sunday is not afraid to express an opinion. In- 
stead of taking his doctrine from his congregation, he preaches 
what he believes to be the truth, regardless of whether or not it 
meets the approval of the congregation. Herein he differs from 
many an occupant of a Protestant pulpit who carefully plans his 
discourses with an eye to the susceptibility of his hearers. At 
the recent General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
F. L. Patton, formerly president of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, described this tendency as “the drift toward secular- 
izing Christianity. Here is a recipe for a preacher of such 
theology: Take a few tablets of doctrine and a gallon of rose 
water. Put a little of the solution into an atomizer, and then 
let the minister spray the congregation while he prates about the 
sweetness of Christianity and the fragrance of benevolence.” 
The decay of faith shows itself nowhere more strongly than in 
the modern pulpit. When faith is dead there is little left for 
the clergyman’s discourses beyond hoary platitudes on “the 
sweetness of Christianity and the fragrance of benevolence,” 
unless, as is often the case, he substitutes the Gospel of Sociology 
for the outworn Gospel of Christianity. 


The far-reaching evils inherent in the improper employment 
cf children in mines, quarries, mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments can not be eradicated by a gently-spoken message 
of sweetness and light. So long as men can find it profitable to 
exploit children in unhealthy and unholy environments, they can 
be moved from this policy only by a process of rigidly enforced 
law, ending, if found necessary, in the penitentiary. Yet law ac- 
complishes very little unless reenforced by a correct public 
opinion; and it is encouraging to note that the National Child 
Labor Committee which has done much to further the passage 
of suitable laws in many States, recognizes the limited usefulness 
of statute legislation. “While we struggle for laws that are 
essential to the structure of progress,” said Mr. E. N. Clopper 
at the San Francisco Child Labor Convention, “at the same time 
we recognize the limitations of this legislative method., We 
must emphasize the coOrdinate duties of home, school, religion 
and government.” No doubt, any steps toward the removal of 
child-labor may occasion temporary distress in the community 
where it has long existed. This fact has been cited by many 
an employer, to show the awful effects of laws which prevent 
ten-year-old children from working all night in a glass factory, 
or twelve hours a day in a cotton mill. “Temporary distress,” 
however, can hardly excuse the continuance of conditions which 
tend to perpetuate physical and moral evil in thousands of chil- 
dren. 


By giving boys and girls a training which will make them useful 
members of the community, the parochial schools make their 
most valuable contribution to the general welfare of society. 
That they succeed in this task is fairly well recognized, but that 
the system relieves the State of heavy financial burdens is not, 
perhaps, equally well understood by the New York reformers 
who are proposing to tax them out of existence. Speaking before 
the Committee on Taxation of the Constitutional Convention, 
Mr. William D. Guthrie quoted figures which indicate the saving 
to the State made possible by the parochial schools. In New 
York City alone, the parishes care for 130,000 children for whom 
the State would otherwise be obliged to make provision. This 
would involve an initial expenditure of nearly thirty million dol- 
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lars for sites and buildings, and an annual per capita expenditure 
of forty dollars for the lower grades and one hundred dollars 
for the high schools. In spite of this, it is proposed to tax all 
property in excess of one hundred thousand dollars, held by the 
parochial schools. 

The public service now rendered by the parochial schools, 
said Mr. Guthrie, in consideration of which they are allowed 
an annual tax-exemption of $540,000, would directly involve, 
if abandoned, an increased annual charge or tax of fully 
$7,550,000. This one item of saving in the city budget is not 
only fourteen times the annual exemption of schools from 
taxation, but is fully three times the aggregate of all tax 
exemption allowed for Catholic churches, hospitals, asylums, 
homes and schools. 


Putting the matter on the lowest basis it would be financially 
unwise to put a prohibitive tax on the parochial schools. Even 
with their help the New York authorities can not provide suitable 
facilities for the children. Were the Catholic schools to be 
crippled or suppressed, additional financial burdens would he 
thrown upon a community which at present claims to be over- 
burdened. 


, 





At the recent election in Chicago, utterly irrelevant questions 
of nationality and religion were brought to the front, to add an 
element of excitement to a process never notably calm and un- 
impassioned in that city. What influence they may have exerted 
is known, if at all, only to those who are acquainted with all the 
forces engaged in the contest. Shortly after the election, how- 
ever, the Mayor received the following communication from the 
Chicago Church Federation Council: 

As you know, the United Protestant Churches put forth 
every possible effort at the recent elections in your behalf; 
our representatives stood at the door of every Protestant 
church in the city on Sunday, and distributed a letter signed 
by Harry Wheeler, George Dixon, Marquis Eaton and other 
prominent citizens. I am sure, therefore, that the wishes 
of the church people will receive consideration at your hands. 


After this weighty preamble, the Association begs the Mayor 
to use every effort to defeat a bill pending in the Legislature, 
which would legalize prize-fighting. There can be no doubt that 
in thus addressing the Mayor, these Protestant clergymen were 
acting upon their legal rights, and that the picture of the 
Council’s agents standing at the door of every Protestant church 
in the city to urge the election of their favorite candidate, will 
cause tears of joy to spring to the eyes of the uplifter. But 
one wonders what the action of the Protestant clergymen would 
have been, had the representatives of the Catholic societies of 
Chicago stood at the door of every Catholic church in Chicago, 
to present the claims of their candidates, and had they afterward 
reminded the Mayor of the excellent work they had accomplished 
in his behalf. The wild cries of the Protestant clergy-leagues, 
that the Church must take no part in politics would be more con- 
vincing, did these associations make their conduct conform more 
nearly with the creed which they so loudly proclaim. 





The Board of Education in a little Long Island town recently 
chose the local Methodist church as the place of the High School 
graduation exercises. A Catholic member of the class protested, 
but the Board held that no interference with its rights could be 
tolerated. Thereupon the other graduates yielded, says 
a New York paper, to the Board’s arrangement. This is an 
instance either of short-sightedness or of petty persecution of 
annual occurrence in thousands of small cities throughout the 
country. Year by year there is a protest from Catholics, who 
do not care to have their children compelled to attend a Protestant 
church and to listen to an address which, quite likely, will deal 
with the iniquities of the Catholic Church; and year by year, the 
cry of “Catholic bigotry” is raised by persons of ingrowing 





minds who can not see that their own intolerance is the cause 
of the difficulty. It is plain that were the proposal made to hold 
the school exercises under Catholic auspices, the frantic brays 
of this crowd would fracture the welkin. Let us have a little 
consistency. Long ago it was decided that religious influences 
in the public schools would shatter our noble Constitution into 
innumerable fragments. Theoretically we are still committed to 
that position. We have made our bed and we must lie upon it. 
Until the day of sanity returns, in which parents will be allowed 
to give their children an education of heart as well as of mind, 
without being fined for it, let us not raise a menacing hand against 
cur venerable and tottering liberties, by holding public school 
exercises under auspices of the Methodist Church. 





The body of Father Maturin who went down with the Lusi- 
tania was reclaimed and brought to London where a requiem 
Mass was celebrated for him in Westminster Cathedral on May 
24. At Oxford too, where the lamented priest was formerly 
chaplain to the Catholic undergraduates a requiem Mass was 
sung on May 17 and the Abbot of Buckfast preached from the 
text, “Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come to Thee upon the 
waters, and He said: come.” The Abbot said: 


The mind of Father Maturin had all the elements for a 
great catastrophe; there was in him the scornful independence 
of the Irish mind, the white-heat animosity of the French 
Huguenot, the deep-seated prejudices of the English mind, 
yet his mental struggles ended in the possession of the full- 
ness of peace. That he had struggled hard and long was 
evident, that he had worked out for himself the wonderful 
lessons contained in the Eight Beatitudes was manifest from 
his glowing power of communicating the truth he possessed ; 
but his struggle had not been with the powers of darkness; 
like the patriarch of old, he had struggled with God Himself, 
and had not left the struggle until God gave His blessing at 
the approach of daylight. For Father Maturin Cath- 
olicism was not merely a haven of peace; he loved it not so 
much for its security, but it was essentially to him a full- 
ness of life, his whole character was life, his speech was life, 
his whole conception of Christianity was life, and he became 
a Catholic because he wanted a fullness of life. The per- 
manent, unchanging things of Catholicism were merely con- 
ditions of life. 


Survivors of the Lusitania disaster report that the lamented 
priest was last seen giving conditional absolution to the drowning. 





By the death of the Reverend Timothy J. Brosnahan, S.J. 
which occurred in Washington, on June 4, the cause of Catholic 
education has suffered a severe loss. Born in Alexandria, Va., 
in 1856, he entered the Society of Jesus in 1872, and after the 
usual course of studies was ordained priest in 1887. Father 
Brosnahan’s career was marked by devotion to the education of 
youth. With the exception of six years, 1892-1898, spent as 
president of Boston College, his life was given to the classroom. 
Boston, Georgetown, Woodstock and Baltimore were witnesses 
of his unflagging zeal in this holy cause. A brilliant thinker 
himself, he strove to develop in all his pupils habits of clear, 
systematic thought. His success in this is attested by many 
who came under his influence. Despite the labors of the class- 
rcom, Father Brosnahan found time to write. He was a 
trequent contributor to the Messenger, the American Catholic 
Quarterly and Donahoe’s Magazine; he published a text book 
on ethics and at the time of his death was engaged in writing 
another volume on the same subject. Some years ago when Dr. 
Eliot saw fit to attack the Jesuit system of education, Father 
Brosnahan replied in a pamphlet, “President Eliot and Jesuit 
Colleges,” which for brilliancy of style and cogency of argument 
deserves the highest rank among controversial literature. The 
dead priest leaves behind him many friends who will remember 
him with admiration for his simplicity of character and splendid 
gifts of intellect. 








